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Cincotta was a high school dropout, but she was also a determined, 
effective organizer. From Austin, along with a band of dedicated col- 
leagues, she expanded her work first to Chicago and then on to the 
national scene by creating National People’s Action to replicate her 
Chicago work. 

Her efforts ultimately led to enactment of the Home Mortgage Dis- 
closure Act (HMDA) in 1975 and the Community Reinvestment Act 
(CRA) in 1977. HMDA required lenders for the first time to publicly 
disclose where and to whom they were making mortgages, by race and 
income. CRA was intended “to encourage depository institutions to 
help meet the credit needs of the communities in which they oper- 
ate, including low- and moderate-income neighborhoods.” CRA and 
HMDA were not a fix for what was ailing the cities, but they set a clear 
precedent that lenders were accountable for the loans they made—and 
the ones they didn’t—and were powerful tools for community activists. 

Despite the determined efforts of people like Dorothy Richardson 
and Gale Cincotta, though, urban neighborhoods, including Cincotta’s 
Austin neighborhood, were continuing to decline. In the late 1960s, a 
new type of organization begun to emerge to fight neighborhood decline. 
‘These organizations were known as Community Development Corpo- 
rations, or CDCs. CDCs became the most sustained effort to rebuild 
distressed urban neighborhoods that the United States has ever seen. 

Many of the underlying ideas behind CDCs can be traced back to 
the early-twentieth-century settlement houses like Jane Addams’s Hull 
House in Chicago and to nineteenth-century European efforts to create 
healthy workingmen’s housing. Robert Kennedy may have coined the 
term; testifying in 1966 to a congressional committee about his plans 
to revitalize Brooklyn’s Bedford-Stuyvesant neighborhood, he called 
for creating “community development corporations, which would carry 
out the work of construction, the hiring and training of workers, the 
provision of services and encouragement of associated enterprises.” 
Kennedy, along with the corporate executives, elected officials, and Ford 
Foundation leaders he brought on board, saw these organizations mainly 
as engines for bringing companies and jobs to distressed ghetto areas 
like Bedford-Stuyvesant. That was to change, however, over the next 
few decades. 
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‘The idea of grassroots organizations working with residents to rebuild 
urban neighborhoods was welcomed in the 1970s, driven both by the 
widespread concern with the decline of the cities and by even-more- 
widespread disenchantment with the top-down urban renewal model. 
During the seventies, the growth of CDCs was helped along not only 
by a friendly Congress and the Carter Administration, but also by the 
growth of a national support system, not only in the form of the Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment Corporation, but with the creation of two more 
of what came to be known as “intermediary” organizations: the Enter- 
prise Foundation created by shopping-center developer turned philan- 
thropist James Rouse, and the Local Initiatives Support Corporation 
(LISC), the brainchild of anti-poverty warrior turned Ford Foundation 
executive Mitchell Sviridoff. During the same period, socially driven 
lenders that later came to be known as “community development finan- 
cial institutions,” or CDFs, also began to appear, forming another part 
of the increasingly far-flung CDC support system. 

The drying up of governmental support during the eighties if any- 
thing gave still greater impetus to the nascent CDC movement. As the 
Reagan Administration pulled back from the cities, and public atten- 
tion waned, urban activists realized that more than ever they were on 
their own, and increasingly they took matters into their own hands. 
As CDC chronicler Alexander von Hoffman puts it, “During the 
1980s and 1990s, the community development movement provided 
the most visible signs of new life in the inner city.”!° Today, the most 
widely quoted figure, although dating from 2005, is that there are 4,600 
community development corporations in America’s cities, towns, and 
rural areas. 

Other than making it clear that there are a lot of CDCs, this num- 
ber actually doesn’t mean very much. It is both all-encompassing and 
fuzzy. It lumps together large, powerful organizations with hundreds of 
employees and decades of experience alongside volunteer outfits oper- 
ating out of church basements that might fix up a house or two every 
few years. The definition also fails to distinguish among organizations 
that focus on a single neighborhood, those that work in a larger but still 
relatively tightly defined geographic area, and those that work, as it were, 
“all over the map.” 
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Indeed, many strong CDCs start out working in a single neighbor- 
hood, but eventually outgrow that area and redefine their mission, often 
renaming themselves at the same time. Chelsea Neighborhood Devel- 
opers became The Neighborhood Developers when they moved beyond 
the small city of Chelsea, Massachusetts. When Reynoldstown Revital- 
ization Corporation decided to leave the Reynoldstown neighborhood 
and work across the Atlanta metro area, they changed their name to 
Resources for Residents and Communities, keeping the same initials. 

It has never been that clear where to draw the line between organi- 
zations that are rooted in a particular community, carrying out many 
different activities designed to improve or transform that community, 
and those which are basically housing developers, but with nonprofit 
status and a social purpose. Indeed, part of the problem is that the idea 
of community development itself is something of a moving target. 
While Roland Ferguson and William Dickens, the editors of a popular 
textbook on community development, define it as “asset building that 
improves the quality of life among residents of low- to moderate-in- 
come communities,” they admit that it is often “narrowly conceived as 
housing and commercial development.”" In practice, it often seems that 
community development has come to mean little more than “whatever 
it is CDCs do.”'* What they do, however, has been fraught with role 
conflicts from the beginning: are they community organizers, service 
providers, or developers, and is it possible for them to be more than one 
of those things? 

As Senator Kennedy’s remarks suggested, many CDCs, including 
the pioneering Bedford-Stuyvesant Restoration organization in Brook- 
lyn, initially saw their mission as economic development, creating new 
businesses or drawing businesses from outside into their neighborhoods. 
That model proved to be highly problematic in practice. While IBM, 
under strong pressure from politicians and other corporate executives, 
agreed to put a plant in Bedford-Stuyvesant, it closed after a few years. A 
2004 study found that failure rates among businesses created by CDCs 
ranged from 28 percent to nearly 50 percent.” 

Given that CDCs are usually located in distressed, high-poverty 
communities, this is hardly surprising. Such areas rarely have the attri- 
butes that make themselves attractive business locations, and no CDC 
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has a magic bullet at its disposal to change the underlying economic 
realities of the area. As New York Times writer Nicholas Lemann has 
bluntly but aptly pointed out, “The problem is that, on the whole, urban 
slums have never been home to many businesses except for sweatshops 
and minor neighborhood provisioners.”” Indeed, although there are a 
few exceptions, the evidence suggests that successful retail and other 
businesses usually tend to follow increases in the number of houses, and 
particularly in the incomes of their residents, rather than the other way 
around. 

‘The upshot was that by the 1990s CDCs were spending more and 
more of their time, energy, and money on developing housing. After 
Congress passed the Low-Income Housing Tax Credit (LIHTC) as 
part of the 1986 tax reform package, which provided a steady and at least 
somewhat predictable stream of money for organizations with the skills 
and resources to tap it, CDCs—along with for-profit developers—tedi- 
rected their efforts toward building housing projects using the LIHTC, 
generally known as tax credit projects, in the neighborhoods where they 
were working. 

Tax credit projects appealed to CDCs for a number of different 
reasons. First, given the poor quality of much of the housing in the 
typical low-income neighborhood, they enabled the CDC to provide 
housing for people in their neighborhood that was not only somewhat 
affordable, but, what was often more important, high-quality. Second, 
it allowed them to create large and highly visible projects, which made 
them attractive to the funders and politicians the CDC relied upon for 
support. Third, and often particularly important for CDCs that found it 
increasingly difficult to raise funds to cover their growing operating bud- 
gets, the development fees they earned from the projects often became 
a lifeline for the organization. 

This is not meant cynically, since the CDCs involved clearly believed 
their work was benefiting their communities. It was, though, a shift 
driven strongly by financial considerations from the arduous and often 
unremunerative business of building a stronger community from the 
ground up toward a more narrow, top-down model of what it meant to 
be a community development corporation. As one frustrated Newark 
resident put it to then HUD Secretary Cisneros at a meeting I attended, 
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referring to one of the city’s most prominent CDCs, that model risked 
making the organization seen by the community itself as “just another 
[expletive deleted] landlord.”*! Meanwhile, the money to be made in 
the program drew in a host of for-profit developers, who competed with 
CDCs to build tax credit projects, often on the same sites in the same 
distressed neighborhoods. 

It’s not clear, though, how much these projects necessarily benefit the 
neighborhood as a whole. In some cities like Detroit or Buffalo, the rents 
being charged in the tax credit projects are actually higher than typical 
private-market rents in the same area. Since the apartments in the new 
projects are usually nicer than those in the often shabby older buildings 
around them, most of their tenants are people who move out of houses 
and apartments owned by private landlords in the same neighborhoods. 
Since few new families are moving into those neighborhoods, that 
means in turn that a lot of those houses and apartments end up being 
abandoned. The projects themselves run the gamut, as the two projects 
from Albany, New York, pictured in figure 8-2 show, from sensitively 
designed developments that fit nicely into a nineteenth-century urban 
streetscape to no-frills garden apartments, self-contained and fenced off 
from the surrounding community. 

Affordable-housing projects do benefit most of the people who live in 
them, although not only at the risk of undermining private landlords and 
increasing abandonment, but also at the cost of becoming self-contained 
enclaves in the hearts of their neighborhoods. As Lemann points out, in 
1994 Newark’s New Community Corporation, one of the nation’s largest 
CDCs, employed 120 security guards to protect its roughly 2,500 apart- 
ments, together with a cluster of social service facilities, day-care centers, 
and a supermarket.” It is also not clear that affordable-housing projects 
change conditions in their neighborhoods, outside their four walls. 

Since the inception of the LIHTC program, which accounts for all 
but a handful of the affordable-housing projects built in the United 
States in the last twenty years, quite a few researchers have looked at 
its effects on neighborhoods, with thoroughly inconsistent and even 
conflicting findings. The only thing one can say with certainty is that 
there is no certainty. This is hardly surprising. Some affordable-housing 
developments have had positive effects on their neighborhoods, for any 
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Figure 8-2 Two low-income tax credit projects in Albany, New York. 
(Source: Google Earth) 


of many different possible reasons. Those reasons, though, may have had 
nothing to do with their role in providing affordable housing, but in how 
they affected the neighborhood in other ways. Valuable as providing 
decent housing is, it ultimately has only a limited relationship with the 
multiple social factors that make a neighborhood strong or weak. 

At the same time, the proliferation of CDC-driven housing develop- 
ments raises another question. Since CDCs operate largely in disadvan- 
taged, high-poverty neighborhoods, it logically follows that their proj- 
ects are located in those neighborhoods. This, indeed, turns out to be true. 
According to University of Kansas professor Kirk McClure, probably the 
nation’s leading expert on the housing tax credit program, only about 17 
percent of projects nationally are built in high-opportunity areas—places 
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with low crime and good access to jobs and high-performing schools.” 
Although secure, well-built projects in high-poverty areas may offer 
decent housing to some people who need it, it is unlikely that they will 
improve their economic situation, or the life prospects of the children 
who live there. 

While some CDCs and developers argue that they have no choice 
about where to build their projects, because high land costs, exclusionary 
practices, and NIMBY (“not in my back yard”) attitudes keep them from 
building elsewhere, recent evidence suggests that they may be mistaken. 
‘The way the LIHTC program works, each state receives an allocation of 
tax credits each year, and gets to set the criteria—within broad federal 
guidelines—to determine which developers get a share of the allocation. 
During the Obama Administration, federal pressure on state and local 
agencies to comply with fair-housing rules led many states to revise their 
criteria in ways designed to encourage developers to submit projects in 
high-opportunity areas. 

A recent New Jersey study compared the location of tax credit 
projects approved between 2005 and 2012, and the location of those 
approved between 2013 and 2015 after the state adopted new guide- 
lines.” From half of the projects being located in high-poverty areas, the 
share dropped to 20 percent, while large numbers of post-2012 projects 
were located in job centers, or in areas with high-quality public schools. 
The LIHTC program is both highly competitive and highly lucrative 
for developers. In urban states like New Jersey, three or more developers 
compete for every project awarded. The New Jersey experience shows 
that when states change their ground rules in ways that force developers 
to find places outside high-poverty areas to get allocations worth mil- 
lions of dollars to them, they can do so. 

‘That is even more important than it might seem, because helping poor 
and near-poor people to move out of concentrated-poverty ghettos is 
often the best ticket we know to improve their quality of life and their 
opportunities, both for them and for their children. At its most basic 
level, geography powerfully affects life expectancy; a 2008 Baltimore 
analysis found that “in some impoverished neighborhoods, the death 
rates from heart disease and stroke are more than twice as high as in 
wealthier places just a few blocks or miles away. At the extreme, the 
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difference in mortality rates between some neighborhoods is as wide as 
the disparity in life expectancy between the United States and a third- 
world country like Myanmar.””° 

Separate, as the Supreme Court pointed out in Brown v. Board of 
Education, is inherently unequal. This is true not only in public educa- 
tion. Over and above their life expectancy, the opportunities any indi- 
vidual has, starting with the quality of the education they receive, are 
linked to where they live. The quality of public services, safety, access to 
transit and job opportunities, availability of fresh food, and more are all 
linked through a powerful network of cause-and-effect relationships to 
the social and economic level of the community. 

Starting in the 1980s, a series of programs, usually triggered by court 
decisions, have enabled thousands of low-income people to move from 
inner cities to more-affluent suburban neighborhoods, in places like 
Yonkers, New York, and Chicago, and across the state of New Jersey, as a 
result of the New Jersey Supreme Court’s Mount Laure/ ruling. The evi- 
dence is strong. Families who have moved into affordable-housing proj- 
ects in low-poverty areas or used vouchers to move from high-poverty 
areas into private rental housing in low-poverty areas, see significant 
improvement in their health conditions, less welfare dependency, and 
better school outcomes for their children. While many ultimately move 
on from their first low-poverty area home or apartment, few move back 
to the neighborhoods from which they came.” 

The exclusion of lower-income people from more-affluent and 
opportunity-rich areas of the city and region is not only a matter of 
health and economic opportunity. As areas revive or gentrify, and their 
one-time lower-income populations dwindle or disappear, that trans- 
formation is as powerful a symbolic statement of dispossession as it is 
a physical or economic reality. Gentrification is an implicitly political 
process, and the exclusion of low-income people from areas in which 
they once lived, whether through literal displacement or the impersonal 
working of the market, is a reminder of how little poor and minority 
communities count in local power equations. 

For all of these reasons, concerted efforts to enable lower-income 
people to move to what have been dubbed “places [or areas] of oppor- 
tunity,” areas where they will gain access to more jobs, better education, 
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and better services, and probably live longer, healthier lives, need to be 
part of any meaningful equity strategy in America’s cities and regions. 
This is a regional even more than a city issue, as people have realized and 
pointed out for many years. Although the balance may be shifting with 
the revival of urban areas and the decline of some suburbs, cities are still 
much poorer overall than their suburban surroundings, where places of 
opportunity are still more likely to be found. Still, no city, particularly 
one in which gentrification is taking place, should get a pass on this issue. 

Recent years have seen some small but significant steps in this direc- 
tion. The Obama Administration’s drive to enforce fair-housing rules has 
led a growing number of states to change the rules governing where tax 
credit projects are built, with more projects going into areas of opportu- 
nity and fewer in areas of concentrated poverty. A recent study by a team 
headed by Princeton sociologist Douglas Massey, which looked in depth 
at a project in suburban Mount Laurel, New Jersey, to which most of the 
residents had moved from distressed inner-city neighborhoods in nearby 
Camden, found that “moving into the Ethel Lawrence Homes brought 
about a significant reduction in the incidence of negative life events, low- 
ered levels of mental distress, increased employment and earnings while 
decreasing welfare receipt, and generally produced a greater level of eco- 
nomic independence. . . .” Their children, “having a quiet place to study 
and attending better schools to lower levels of violence and disorder, in 
turn, produced higher grades.””” As Massey concluded, neighborhoods 
really do matter. 

A few cities are starting to use inclusionary zoning, a model in which 
developers of upscale housing are required—or given incentives—to set 
aside a percentage of their homes or apartments for low-income fami- 
lies as a way of enabling lower-income families to live in the city’s more 
expensive, opportunity-rich areas. Inclusionary housing programs have 
long been used in upscale, politically liberal suburbs like Palo Alto or 
Montgomery County, Maryland, both of which enacted such programs 
back in the 1970s. They have gained a foothold in some cities, including 
San Francisco and New York as well as Washington, DC. 

Washington, DC’s, program, which took effect in 2009, requires that 
all new developments with 10 or more houses or apartments set aside 10 
percent of the units for low-income families, or 8 percent in high-rise 
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areas that are more expensive to develop. The program got off to a slow 
start, but over 1,100 new affordable homes are either built or in the 
development pipeline, and nearly 200 came on line in 2016 alone.” In 
2014, DC passed a related law, which provided that developers building 
on land sold to them by the city would have to set aside 30 percent of 
the units, if in a public-transit-accessible area; or 20 percent elsewhere, 
as affordable low-income housing. 

Washington, DC, is a city with a superheated housing market where 
the prices developers can get for their product are high enough to allow 
them to meet the city’s conditions. Legacy cities, where prices or rents in 
all but a handful of pockets are far from stratospheric, need to tread more 
carefully. Still, Chicago has enacted an inclusionary ordinance, which 
applies to housing developments receiving city financial assistance, city 
land, or a zoning change. Baltimore, Philadelphia, and even Detroit are 
exploring similar steps. 

Inclusionary zoning is a limited tool, though. Two hundred units 
a year in Washington is useful, but not a lot, to put it mildly, in a city 
where over 38,000 tenants are spending half or more of their income on 
rent. Moreover, economic realities dictate that most of the apartments 
that are created are not affordable to the poorest families, who need 
an ongoing subsidy like a voucher to escape the cost-burden treadmill. 
Still, even where realistically inclusionary zoning may not add that many 
affordable apartments, it can be an important symbolic gesture toward 
inclusion and equity. 

Turning back to distressed urban neighborhoods, it is hard to tell 
what the cumulative impact of those 4,600 or so CDCs has been on 
the neighborhoods where they have been working, in some cases for as 
long as fifty years. There is no doubt that some of those neighborhoods 
have changed for the better, but others have gotten worse. Ironically 
enough, a major study published in 2005 by the highly respected Urban 
Institute to show how successful CDCs have been actually suggests, to 
me at least, a very different picture. The researchers, as they point out, 
“aimed to test [their model] in neighborhoods where it would be most 
likely to show results,” cherry-picking communities with strong CDCs 
most likely to show increases in property values.” In the end, though, 
only two of the five communities they studied showed property values 
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rising significantly faster than in other low-income neighborhoods in 
the same city. Notably, both of those neighborhoods were in cities with 
particularly strong economies, Denver and Portland, Oregon. 

That does not mean that these (and other) CDCs did not have a 
positive effect in various ways on these neighborhoods. It does raise the 
question, though, of what that effect is and whether it changes the trajec- 
tory of the neighborhood from what it might otherwise have been—and 
whether it would work elsewhere. Let’s look at the Denver neighbor- 
hood the Urban Institute team studied. They write, “Five Points had 
development assets on which to build. Proximity to downtown; attrac- 
tive, if run-down, older housing stock; and a new light rail line created 
circumstances for an upswing in residential markets.”*° 

Put differently, what they are saying is that Five Points was an area 
ripe for gentrification, based on precisely the factors that I discussed 
in chapter 5. Location, neighborhood fabric, and to top it off, a new 
light rail line. At the same time, though, Five Points had serious prob- 
lems, including vacant houses, crime, and a troubled public housing 
project nearby. 

‘The case of Five Points highlights the critical element of success- 
ful neighborhood change. Five Points had all the features for potential 
change already in place—the location, the housing stock, the light rail 
line. Like the lightbulb in the psychiatrist joke, it wanted to change. 
At the same time, it had negative features—the crime, the abandoned 
houses—that were hindering change. Looked at from an economic 
standpoint, potential demand existed for the older housing in Five 
Points, but the neighborhood’s negatives were keeping that potential 
from turning into actual or effective demand. The CDC, by replac- 
ing blighted properties with attractive affordable housing, revitalizing 
the commercial strip, and building community spirit and engagement, 
may well have been the catalyst—along with the light rail line—that 
turned the neighborhood’s potential into reality. Clearly, something 
did. Between 2000 and 2015, household incomes in Five Points more 
than doubled, as the neighborhood’s white population went from 42 
percent to 76 percent of the total.*! Five Points gentrified. Whether 
this is a CDC success story or not, then, depends on how one feels 
about gentrification. 
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This is not just about Denver’s Five Points. With exceedingly rare 
exceptions, the places that see significant upward changes to their tra- 
jectory are the ones that have the basic conditions for change in place 
to begin with. But not all neighborhoods with those conditions, partic- 
ularly the ones that also have strong negatives like crime or abandoned 
properties, actually do change. What makes the difference is that some- 
body or something comes along to catalyze change, either by removing 
the impediments, as happened in Five Points, or by putting an asset in 
place that becomes more powerful than the impediments, like the City 
Garden Montessori Charter School in St. Louis’s Southwest Gardens 
area, which has drawn well-to-do young families from across the region 
to buy houses in the neighborhood. 

Not far away from Southwest Gardens is Fox Park, a historic area 
with handsome nineteenth-century houses mixed in with small apart- 
ment buildings that was dubbed “the hottest neighborhood in the St. 
Louis metropolitan area’ for 2017 by the real estate website Redfin.» In 
the 1990s, though, Fox Park was a depressed, high-crime area. Young 
families were buying and fixing up row houses in nearby neighborhoods 
like Lafayette Square and Shaw, but not in Fox Park. According to Tom 
Pickel, longtime executive director of DeSales Community Develop- 
ment, the neighborhood CDC, “the problem was the multifamily build- 
ings. They were either bad or vacant.” Any young family that seriously 
might have thought about buying a row house on the same block took 
one look at their prospective neighbors, and kept on driving. 

DeSales started to buy empty multifamily buildings. Using the tax- 
credit program, DeSales fixed them up. Gradually, blight started to give 
way to attractive, well-maintained buildings. To make sure they stayed 
well maintained, they set up a property management company, which 
today not only manages the 300 or so houses and apartments DeSales 
owns in Fox Park but also manages another 1,600 apartments for other 
owners around St. Louis. As blocks became cleaner and more attractive, 
home-buyers started to buy and fix up row houses. A process of change 
had begun. 

DeSales’s efforts by themselves might have been enough to per- 
manently change Fox Park’s trajectory, but we’ll never know, because 
other things started to happen that reinforced their progress. Thanks to 
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a successful community-based campaign to bring them to St. Louis, a 
KIPP charter middle school opened, filling the vacant parochial school 
next door to St. Francis de Sales Church in 2009. A couple of years later, 
a new state-of-the-art early-childhood-education center opened a few 
blocks away. 

Fox Park today is a very different neighborhood from what it was 
twenty years ago. It still has rough edges and a fair number of neglected 
and vacant houses, but the results of people fixing up houses and beau- 
tifying their streets can be seen on almost every block (fig. 8-3). Today 
the neighborhood has 200 more homeowners—a well-integrated mix 
of white and African American families—than it did in 2000. Crime is 
down sharply, and the open-air drug market on the 2700 block of Acco- 
mac Street is only a memory. And even as house prices go up, DeSales’s 
commitment to keeping the apartments it owns affordable ensures that 
low-income families will always be part of the Fox Park mix. 


Figure 8-3 Nineteenth-century row houses in St. Louis’s Fox Park neigh- 
borhood. (Source: Google Earth) 


‘The stories of Five Points and Fox Park are encouraging, but they raise 
a lot of troubling questions. Could it be that the only neighborhoods 
that revive are the ones that are in the right place, and have the right 
still-intact fabric? Even more, could it be that they revive only, or mainly, 
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because they get an influx of new, more-affluent people moving in—that 
is, they gentrify? And, finally, if this indeed is the case, does that mean 
that one writes off the neighborhoods that don't have the right features, 
or are in the wrong place? 

‘The short answer to the last question must be a simple, unequivo- 
cal no. People live there. But that raises yet another question: do some 
neighborhoods have little or no prospect of revival in the sense of what’s 
happening in Fox Park or Five Points, and if so, is there an alternative 
to revival? 

‘The story of one Baltimore neighborhood sheds a disturbing light 
on these questions. In 2015, after Freddie Gray’s murder led to days 
of protest and violence in some Baltimore neighborhoods, newspaper 
reporters converged on the distressed, impoverished neighborhood 
called Sandtown-Winchester where he lived, and they filed the usual 
stories. This time, however, the neighborhood had an unusual backstory. 

In the late 1980s, the Enterprise Foundation’s James Rouse, who had 
grown up just across the Chesapeake Bay, “was looking for a project that 
could showcase a comprehensive approach to neighborhood renewal, 
one that would address all of a community’s needs at once.”** Getting 
then-Mayor Kurt Schmoke and community leaders on board, his goal, 
as he told the Sun, was “to transform the neighborhoods in which the 
very poor people live in this country in a serious and constructive way.”** 
Sandtown-Winchester, the struggling African American high-poverty 
neighborhood in West Baltimore that he and the mayor selected, was 
going to prove what could be done and become a model for the rest of 
the country. 

Rouse and the city set up the Sandtown-Winchester Neighborhood 
Transformation (NT) to do that. Over the next decade, NT spent $130 
million ($200 to $250 million in 2017 dollars) on new and improved 
housing, plus vast but harder to pin down amounts to improve the local 
schools, create job opportunities as well as job readiness and training pro- 
grams, and run health care initiatives. Yet today, Sandtown-Winchester 
is a neighborhood, as the Washington Post described it at the time of 
Freddie Gray’s death, with “block after block of boarded-up houses and 
too many people without hope”—and a population of 8,500, down over 
a quarter from what it was in 1990.* 
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What happened? In 2013, scholars Stefanie DeLuca and Peter 
Rosenblatt took a look at what they called “Baltimore’s daring experi- 
ment in urban renewal,” twenty years later. Using some of the data from 
their study, I created figure 8-4. It shows a startling trend line: in each 
case, whether with respect to unemployment rate, family incomes, or the 
share of adults with a college degree, Sandtown-Winchester picked up 
compared to the rest of the city from 1990 to 2000—while the Neigh- 
borhood Transformation was in full swing—but then fell back. 

Put differently, while NT was going on, and home-buyers were mov- 
ing into the new houses, and people were starting to get better jobs, 
things picked up a little. Sadly, Baltimore as a whole was doing poorly 
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Figure 8-4 The trajectory of change in Sandtown-Winchester. 
(Source: data from Stefanie DeLuca and Peter Rosenblatt, “Sandtown- 
Winchester—Baltimore’s Daring Experiment in Urban Renewal: 20 
Years Later, What Are the Lessons Learned?”; analysis by author) 
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in the nineties, and in that light even modest improvement was mean- 
ingful. In the end, though, nothing really changed, and after the NT 
investments tailed off, things came back down with a thud. But why? 

The most fundamental reason is that all that money, in the end, did 
nothing to change the neighborhood’s basic reality or trajectory. Before 
NT, Sandtown-Winchester was a place people tried to get out of if 
they could, and NT didn’t do anything that fundamentally changed 
that reality. As a result, even though we don't know for sure, it is more 
than likely that the people who lived there and who got better jobs and 
increased their income—whether as a result of the NT programs or 
on their own—mainly just moved out. Sandtown-Winchester was still 
plagued by drugs, crime, and vacant, boarded-up buildings, and that 
didn't change. The new houses were nice for the people who lived in 
them, but they were built mostly in self-contained enclaves, and they 
didn't change anything either for the houses or for people’s lives in the 
rest of the neighborhood. 

People in community and economic development like to talk a lot 
about “spillovers”’—that is, the good things that are supposed to hap- 
pen all around when one builds a new housing development, opens a 
shopping center, or, for that matter, a stadium or a convention center. 
‘The concept is sound, but the reality is complicated. Spillovers don't just 
happen. The underlying conditions in the area need to be right to make 
them happen. In recent years, a few researchers have studied the impact 
of different activities—demolishing derelict houses, rehabbing vacant 
houses, and greening vacant lots—on property values in different types 
of neighborhood. What they have all found is disturbing, but important. 
In struggling but still-vital neighborhoods, these activities often helped 
stabilize the market and increase the value of the houses around them. 
In the most distressed areas, where the values were the lowest to begin 
with, these activities had no effect. Sandtown-Winchester fell into the 
latter category. 

‘That is the painful reality, and we need to grapple with it if we are 
going to think clearly about building inclusive cities. Unless a neigh- 
borhood is located close to a strong one like Fells Point or an anchor 
like Johns Hopkins, or unless it has nice houses, and not too many gaps 
between them, and preferably both, the odds of successful revitalization 
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are vanishingly small. And, in those neighborhoods that do have location 
and nice housing stock, if they do revitalize, it’s usually because other 
people, with more money, have started to move in. That’s not necessarily 
a bad thing, but it raises questions about how much the people who lived 
there before actually benefit, or whether they are gradually pushed out. 

What can one do, then? Three main things. First, build opportuni- 
ties for the people who live in Sandtown-Winchester, Homewood, and 
similar places to escape poverty, a daunting but not impossible task. That 
is the subject of the next chapter. Second, at the same time, improve the 
quality of life in those neighborhoods, and make living there better, and 
less dangerous or traumatic, for the people who live there. And third, 
enable more of the people who live in those neighborhoods to move out 
by creating more opportunity for lower-income people to live in areas of 
opportunity, rather than areas of concentrated poverty. 

Improving the quality of life in distressed neighborhoods is critically 
important as a matter of equity as well as a fundamental principle of 
social justice. For this reason, what many CDCs and local governments 
do is valuable, whether or not it changes the economic or demographic trajec- 
tory of the area. Improving market conditions is an important thing, but 
it’s not the only thing. In some cases, we should be thinking less about 
turning neighborhoods into what they are zo¢, and more about making 
them better versions of what they are. 

As I mentioned earlier in the chapter, demolishing vacant, derelict 
buildings, and turning the vacant lots into attractive green areas, is an 
important start. Lots like the one shown in figure 8-1, located in one 
of Philadelphia’s tougher areas, can help make areas safer and begin to 
change people’s attitudes about the places they live. 

Low-income, elderly homeowners can be given help to fix up their 
homes or have crews come in to add insulation and make energy- 
efficiency improvements, so that the owners can stay in their homes 
rather than be forced to move. Philadelphia has a program called Basic 
Systems Repair, which does just that. After funds ran out a few years ago, 
and the waiting list started to run into the thousands, the city council 
recently enacted a small increase to the city’s real estate transfer tax to 
restore the program. The program came back to life in 2017, with $100 
million in new money.*° 
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A few cities, like Minneapolis, have designed programs to crack down 
on problem landlords, while rewarding good ones. The city maintains a 
database that tracks every rental property in the city on a series of mea- 
sures which include fines, housing-code violations, and such matters as 
how often “City Solid Waste staff had to clean up a dirty collection point 
at a given property.” Based on solid data, they adjust rental-housing fee 
schedules and the frequency of rental inspections; a good landlord gets 
her property inspected only once every eight years, while a problem 
landlord’s building is inspected every year. A good landlord pays a fee of 
$70 per year for a single-family house, a problem landlord $373—these 
numbers based on the city’s estimate of the cost of the services they have 
to provide.*’ Raising the bar for landlords, and making sure that every 
house that’s offered for rent is a safe, sound, and healthy place to live, is 
a big thing. 

Things that may seem small, like fixing sidewalks and making sure 
streetlights are working, are also important. In 2013, Detroit was in the 
middle of a streetlight crisis. As reporter J.C. Reind] wrote: 


In some neighborhoods, service is spotty and lights that may 
be on one day are off the next. In others, the darkness at times 
has persisted for months or years. [...] The darkness has created 
a sense among some residents that leadership lost control long 
ago and that parts of the city have become an urban version of 
the Wild West. Forget about the effects on property value, some 
residents say. They just want peace of mind.** 


By that point, about 40 percent of Detroit’s streetlights were dark. 

When Mayor Duggan was elected that same year, he vowed that he 
would do something about it. Early in 2014, the city and state jointly 
created a Detroit Public Lighting Authority, with the simple mission “to 
improve, modernize, and maintain the street lighting infrastructure in 
the City of Detroit with brighter, more-reliable, more-energy-efficient 
lights.”°? With the mayor keeping the pressure on, by the end of 2016, 
the Public Lighting Authority declared victory after spending $185 mil- 
lion to install 65,000 new LED lights. As resident Bryan Ferguson said 


at the celebration, “Now we don't have to walk in the dark anymore.””° 
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Finally, the single most important thing for people who live in dis- 
tressed urban neighborhoods may simply be safety—the ability to live 
your life without fear, for yourself and for those close to you. This is a 
complicated, fraught subject to which I cannot possibly do justice, but it 
is too important not to prompt at least a brief discussion. 

‘The ghetto is a dangerous place. High-poverty areas have higher crime 
than other areas, and racially and ethnically segregated high-poverty 
areas have still more crime. Crime not only affects the neighborhood as a 
place; it affects the people who live there. Asa HUD report summarized 
the research evidence, “The personal costs of living in a dangerous neigh- 
borhood are high. Being a victim of crime, witnessing crime, or fearing 
crime, in addition to the direct impact of crime .. . ,can lead to stress and 
isolation, impair physical and mental health, and diminish school and 
work performance.””' Residents of high-poverty, high-crime areas are as 
or more likely to show the symptoms of post-traumatic stress disorder 
than veterans of the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. The combination of 
being poor and living in a high-poverty, high-crime area add up to a 
dauntingly high barrier to escaping poverty. 

It is far from clear whether police practices common to many cities 
across the United States make matters better or worse. While for white, 
middle-class families in middle-class areas, the police presence tends to 
be modest, and is generally perceived as benign if not actually protec- 
tive, it is a very different matter elsewhere. In poor, segregated neigh- 
borhoods, as Amy Lerman and Vesla Weaver write, “the infrastructure 
of surveillance—from police substations to squad cars to policemen 
descending through residents’ buildings in vertical patrols—is a perva- 
sive part of the architecture of community life. In these neighborhoods, 
citizens regularly encounter the police in their daily routines, through 
involuntary and largely unwelcome interactions.” 

Residents of high-poverty neighborhoods, particularly African Amer- 
icans, widely distrust the police. Rather than seeing them as a resource 
to fight the crime and violence that they fear, they are as likely to see 
them as a hostile occupying force. In a survey of residents in high-crime, 
high-poverty neighborhoods in six American cities, Nancy LaVigne and 
her colleagues at the Urban Institute found that only one out of three 
“generally support how the police act in [their] community” and that 
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fewer than one out of four believed that “the police department holds off- 
cers accountable for wrong or inappropriate conduct in the community.” 

Ultimately, it becomes a catch-22 for everyone. Crime is a problem, 
but, as Lerman and Weaver point out, “residents of high-policing areas 
report feeling less safe both because they reside in high-crime areas 
and because they see interactions with police as unsafe.” Tensions cut 
both ways. Many police officers feel no more comfortable in many low- 
income areas than their residents feel being around the police. 

Programs under the rubric of community policing, which include many 
different ways of building more-positive relationships between police offi- 
cers and low-income community residents, have had some positive effects. 
Too often, though, they are seen as a “frill” rather than intrinsic to the 
police department’s mission, and have often run aground because of budget 
constraints or because of conflict with the underlying police culture in the 
United States, which, as a Justice Department report pointed out, “encour- 
ages officers to think that their job involves going into a situation, imme- 
diately taking charge, and resolving it quickly”— if necessary, by force. 

Responding to that, at least a few police departments are training 
their officers how to de-escalate the kinds of situations that have tradi- 
tionally led to violence. Camden County, New Jersey, police chief Scott 
Thompson says that “historically, officers have been rushing into situa- 
tions because that’s the training we provide, and it’s been dangerous for 
them, and often leaving them with the only option that’s left, deadly 
force. What we’re telling officers to do is slow it down.” He thinks of it 
as a “transition from warrior to guardian.”* That transition is a tough 
one for many police departments, but essential. 

No one’s behavior is entirely socially and economically determined. 
Just the same, no one, except perhaps for a handful of saints and hermits, 
is completely unaffected by social and economic factors. The problems 
of crime and safety in distressed neighborhoods, particularly those that 
are largely or entirely African American, are interwoven with economic 
conditions and with the dynamics of race and power in the city. We will 
look closely at those dynamics in chapter 10, but before that, we will 
explore what is involved in the other critical challenge facing today’s 
changing cities, that of lifting people out of poverty and giving them the 
opportunity to benefit from the revival of the cities in which they live. 
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Chapter 9 


Jobs and Education: The Struggle to 
Escape the Poverty Trap 


omewood may be Pittsburgh’s poorest and most neglected 

neighborhood. In contrast to the Hill District, immortalized 

in August Wilson's masterful cycle of plays, which sits prom- 
inently between downtown Pittsburgh and the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Homewood lies in an isolated part of the city’s East End well 
off the beaten track. As Homewood’s city councilman, the Reverend 
Ricky Burgess, wrote in a 2015 op-ed, “Homewood is the city’s poorest, 
least-diverse, most dangerous neighborhood, with the highest amount 
of violence and economic distress. Homewood also has the city’s largest 
number of vacant, abandoned, and tax-delinquent properties. There are 
no grocery stores, no drugstores, no clothing stores, and no name-brand 
store of any kind. The terror of drugs, crime, and gun violence causes 
fear and despair, poisoning every resident’s quality of life. It is a com- 
munity in crisis.” 

‘The conditions Rev. Burgess is describing are not new. Nearly forty 
years ago, years before most of Homewood’s present residents were born, 
novelist John Edgar Wideman wrote about a young man in Home- 
wood staring “into the dead storefronts.” “He peeks,” Wideman went on, 
“without stopping between the wooden slats where the glass used to be. 
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Like he is reading the posters, like there might be something he needed 
to know. .. . Like he might find out why he’s twenty-five years old and 
never had nothing and never will. . . ."? Generations have grown up in 
Homewood, and the only thing that has changed is that each year, fewer 
people live there, more houses and storefronts are empty, and more of the 
people who do live there are poor or elderly. 

What defines Homewood, though, and Baltimore’s Sandtown- 
Winchester, and the hundreds of similar neighborhoods in older cities 
across the country is not the empty houses and vacant lots, or anything 
about their physical environment. If that were so, there would be no good 
reason why they have remained as they have over the decades. We know 
how to fix buildings. What defines them is something different. They are 
neighborhoods of concentrated, persistent, intergenerational poverty. 

Cities, particularly industrial cities, have always had more than their 
share of poor people. As economist Ed Glaeser puts it, “Cities aren't full 
of poor people because cities make people poor, but because cities attract 
poor people with the prospect of improving their lot in life.”® Cities have 
historically been places of opportunity. Most of the poor migrants who 
flocked to America’s older cities in earlier eras did in fact improve their 
lot in life. A generation later, most of the children of the people who 
lived in the poverty-stricken ethnic ghettos that Jacob Riis or Hutchens 
Hapgood wrote about were prospering. Poverty wasn’ pretty, but more 
often than not it was the starting point in a series of upward steps that 
created the mid-twentieth-century American middle class. 

What has changed is not the presence of poverty, of which there is far 
less in the United States today than there was a hundred years ago, but 
the persistence of concentrated and intergenerational poverty. Poverty 
in any meaningful sense is not just about the people officially defined 
by the government as “below the poverty level,” a measure concocted in 
the 1960s that fails to reflect today’s reality. A single mother with two 
children earning $25,000 in Philadelphia today, or nearly 25 percent 
above the official 2017 poverty level, will spend half of her gross income 
to afford the median-priced two-bedroom apartment in that city. If we 
treat one and a half times the official poverty level as “de facto poverty,” 
we find that over one-third of the residents of relatively successful legacy 
cities like Philadelphia and St. Louis are poor, as are half or more of the 
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residents of more struggling cities like Detroit or Cleveland. They are 
disproportionately likely to live in areas of concentrated poverty, where 
their poverty is transmitted from generation to generation almost as 
predictably as the transmission of inherited genetic traits. Being poor in 
an American city is no longer a stepping stone to upward mobility. It is 
a trap from which few escape. 

‘That trap, the sheer number of people caught in it, and its persistence 
and growth over time, is the flip side of the reviving American city. 
Unless we, as a nation and city by city, can begin to change that picture 
and enable more people to escape the trap, it is hard to see any alterna- 
tive to our cities becoming places increasingly polarized between rich 
and poor. Such an outcome not only flies in the face of fairness and 
social justice, but if allowed to take place unchecked, may eventually 
undermine the revival now going on in those cities. That would be a 
tragedy. For American cities to revert to their hapless, seemingly hope- 
less, state of the 1970s will benefit no one, least of all their poor and 
African American communities. 

Before we look at how people are trying to tackle this problem, and 
indeed change the picture, though, we need to ask a difficult question: 
why has poverty become a trap that has become so much harder to 
escape today? 

It’s a hard question to answer, because it has too many different facets 
to be easily grasped. Simplistic explanations, and simplistic solutions, 
abound. The left-wing think tank Global Research explains intergener- 
ational poverty in straightforward but simplistic terms: “The parent... 
was unable to attain a quality education, and thus was unable to find a 
well-paying job and wound up in poverty. The child, still living in that 
same area, is also suffering from not having a quality education and the 
results are the same: more poverty.”* At the other end of the spectrum, 
the right-wing American Action Forum touts imposing work require- 
ments on Medicaid, arguing that it “would ensure that able-bodied 
Medicaid recipients are investing in themselves by engaging in work 
activities that inherently build skills, increase labor force attachment, 
and place them on a path out of poverty.”° 

Neither of these arguments hold water. Lack of quality education 
is a factor, but far from the dominant factor in either an individual’s 
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poverty or in the transmission of intergenerational poverty. Even more 
questionable, and in many respects more dangerous, is the proposition 
that forcing people to get jobs will enable them to move out of poverty. 
As has been pointed out many times, most poor people work. Nearly two 
out of three families living in poverty include at least one worker, and 
some more than one. But for low-skill workers from the inner city, jobs 
are not a solution. They are part of the trap. 
Barbara Ehrenreich writes, 


I took jobs as a waitress, nursing-home aide, hotel housekeeper, 
Wal-Mart associate, and a maid with a house-cleaning ser- 
vice .. . the entry-level jobs most readily available to women. 
What I discovered is that in many ways, these jobs are a trap: 
They pay so little that you cannot accumulate even a couple of 
hundred dollars to help you make the transition to a better- 
paying job. They often give you no control over your work 
schedule, making it impossible to arrange for child care or take 
a second job. And in many of these jobs, even young women 
soon begin to experience the physical deterioration—especially 


knee and back problems—that can bring a painful end to their 
work life.® 


‘The average wage of a housekeeper at a hotel or nursing home, or a 
home health aide, a fast-food cook at McDonalds, or a retail clerk at 
a Walmart or one of their competitors is about $10 per hour, or about 
$20,000 per year if you work at least forty hours a week, every week, year- 
round. Twenty thousand dollars is roughly the poverty level for a family 
of three, or a single mother with two children. But most poor people 
don't work full-time, or year-round. In Cleveland, more than one out 
of three working people earned less than $15,000 in 2014. The median 
earnings for a// Cleveland workers, poor and non-poor, was just under 
$23,000 per year. In cities like Cleveland, the well-paying factory jobs of 
fifty years ago, which offered people with little formal education a step 
up into the middle class, have long since disappeared. 

‘The barriers to escaping poverty through work for residents of urban 
concentrated-poverty areas go well beyond the miserable wages that 
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are offered by most jobs that people without much formal education or 
specialized skills can get. Jobs are usually far from people’s homes, and 
public transportation is inadequate, if it exists at all. Without a reliable 
car, which few poor people can afford, people are locked into the few 
jobs that are close enough to public transportation, assuming they’re 
physically able to walk to the nearest transit stop. 

For a resident of Cleveland’s Central neighborhood to get to the 
Ahuja Medical Center, a major employer in close-in suburban Beach- 
wood, a twenty-five-minute drive by car, it takes a fifteen- to twenty- 
minute walk to the nearest bus stop, two different bus rides, and 
another ten-minute walk to the hospital, up to an hour and a half in 
all if everything works right. For the same person to get to the Alten- 
heim Senior Living facility in Strongsville, a thirty-minute drive, it 
will take over two hours, including over a mile of walking. It is hard to 
imagine any affluent commuter other than a fanatical fitness buff being 
willing to walk a mile to get to work, particularly in Cleveland’s frigid 
snowy winters. 

If you can get to the job, you are likely to find that you may work 
irregular shifts or may be given too few hours to even minimally make 
ends meet, like Atlanta’s Dayisja Davis, who was working for Popeye’s. 
“She thought she'd be able to work and go to school if she could find 
good childcare,” Alana Semuels wrote in the A¢/antic, “so she applied for 
CAPS, a Georgia childcare subsidy for low-income parents. She was 
denied because she would have been required to work twenty-five hours 
a week, but her fast-food hours were unpredictable and she sometimes 
didn’t get assigned enough shifts.”’ Unpredictable hours not only mean 
that one never knows whether one will have enough to pay the rent at 
the beginning of each month, but also that any activity, from a medical 
appointment to a parent-teacher conference, may cause lost income, or 
worse, a lost job. 

While poverty itself is debilitating to body and spirit, decades of 
research since Kenneth Clark’s Dark Ghetto have shown how much 
more destructive it becomes when concentrated. Areas of concentrated 
poverty are not neutral in their effects on family life, job opportunity, 
and youth behavior, but an active, malevolent force wreaking havoc in 
people’s lives, and undermining their efforts to forge a better life for their 
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children. As Tom Streitz, CEO of Minneapolis’s Twin Cities RISE! 
puts it succinctly, “poverty rewires people.” 

“Residence in a ghetto or barrio community,” Rutgers poverty 
scholar Paul Jargowsky writes, “makes it harder for adults to find 
employment and harder for children to develop the skills to succeed. 
The high levels of crime, low quality of public services, and social spill- 
over effects imposes a tremendous burden on families that the federal 
poverty line alone cannot measure.”* All the effects of poverty—the 
lack of jobs, the residential instability, the broken family structures, 
the health struggles, and the sheer stress of survival—are magnified 
and compounded. 

Inner-city children are constantly moving from place to place and 
from school to school, going to often-inadequate schools, and subject 
to the constant peer pressure of the street. If they survive violence and 
escape incarceration, they rarely end up with either the formal education 
or so-called soft skills needed to continue to higher education, or to get 
and hold a stable, well-paying job. Debilitating diseases and health con- 
ditions, such as tuberculosis, diabetes, and obesity, are far more prevalent 
in concentrated-poverty areas. People in poverty are far more likely to 
be affected by crime and violence. As a report from Chicago’s Heartland 
Institute summed up, they 


. . . experience violence committed by strangers at a rate 75 
percent higher than people with high incomes, and the income 
disparity in the violent-crime victimization rate is even higher 
when the perpetrator of the crime is someone the victim knows. 
[...] People living in poverty experience intimate-partner vio- 
lence at a rate 286 percent higher than high-income people, 
while they experience crime committed by other family mem- 
bers at a rate 278 percent higher than people with high incomes 
and crime committed by friends/acquaintances at a rate 149 
percent higher than people with high incomes.’ 


One can argue about why inner-city areas are so dangerous, but the 
reality is indisputable: areas of concentrated urban poverty, particularly 
those predominantly African American, are very dangerous places. 
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Children exposed to repeated violence become traumatized; as Afri- 
can American psychologist Erwin Randolph Parson, describes it, 


... from an early age, children living in the inner cities are 
exposed frequently to the use of drugs, guns, arson, and ran- 
dom violence. They witness injury, suffering, and death, and they 
respond to these events with fear and grief, often experiencing 
dramatic ruptures in their development. The list of psycholog- 
ical reactions is long and grim: hatred for self, profound loss 
of trust in the community and the world, tattered internalized 
moral values and ethics of caring, and a breaking down of the 
inner and outer sense of security and of reality."° 


As a large-scale study from Atlanta found, “childhood trauma, adult 
trauma, and PTSD are highly associated with the perpetuation of inter- 
personal violence.” Dr. Kenny Ressler, leader of the Atlanta study, con- 
cluded that “the rates of PTSD we see are as high or higher than Iraq, 
Afghanistan, or Vietnam veterans.”” 

‘The effects of concentrated poverty are multigenerational. As sociolo- 
gist Patrick Sharkey’s research has shown, growing up in an area of highly 
concentrated poverty drastically increases the likelihood both that you 
will remain poor, and that you will never leave the area. As he points out, 
“It is the cumulative effect of living in concentrated disadvantage, over 
generations, that is particularly severe.” Children who are the product of 
many generations of disadvantage “show substantially worse developmen- 
tal outcomes when compared to families that live in poor neighborhoods 
for a single generation . . . even after we account for everything else in a 
family that might affect children’s development.” Poor black children are 
far more likely to grow up in neighborhoods of concentrated poverty than 
poor white children, and as a result, more likely to remain poor as adults. 

‘There’s another piece to the puzzle, though, that goes back to the 
question of whether the people who live in the cities are benefiting from 
the economic growth that’s been taking place in recent years. Until rel- 
atively recently, many people suspected that the answer to that question 
was no, but had a hard time proving it. In recent years, though, the 
US Bureau of the Census has come through with the data; mining a 
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combination of federal and state data sources, they've built a database to 
which they’ve given the daunting name Longitudinal Employer House- 
hold Dynamics. More to the point, they’ve used this data to create a 
website called On-the-Map that shows where workers live, where they 
work, and how much they make, among other things, year by year from 
2002 up to (as I write this) 2015. 

The first thing that jumps out from this data is that, in pure numbers, 
there are a lot of jobs in many of America’s once-industrial cities, partic- 
ularly the large ones. Baltimore has almost 50 percent more jobs in the 
city than workers who live in the city, Pittsburgh has more than twice 
as many jobs as workers. Second, most of the people who work in these 
cities don't live there. There are almost 130,000 jobs in Newark, New 
Jersey, but only 22,000 of them are held by people who live in the city; 
all the others are held by commuters. 

Every day, over 106,000 people come into the city to work, and every 
day, over 63,000 workers leave the city for jobs in the suburbs or other 
nearby cities. That’s typical. Every day, 204,000 people commute into 
Cleveland to work, and 72,000 leave the city to work in the suburbs. 
More city residents work in the suburbs than in the city; only 61,000 
both live and work in Cleveland. The picture is even more extreme in 
many of the small cities and mill towns I described in chapter 7, which, 
with rare exceptions, are hemorrhaging jobs at a frightening clip. 

From this perspective, there are three groups of workers. Workers 
who both live and work in the city (live in/ work in); workers who live 
in the city and work in the suburbs (live in/ work out); and workers who 
live in the suburbs and work in the city (live out /work in). If we look at 
how each of those three groups has changed since 2002, the results are 
startling. While the total number of jobs in Cleveland went up, although 
very slightly, over these years, the number of city residents holding those 
jobs (live in/work in) went down by 22,000, or 26 percent. In other 
words, there were 22,000 fewer city residents working in Cleveland in 
2014 than in 2002. The number of city residents working in the sub- 
urbs dropped by a similar number; all in all, over only twelve years, the 
number of people living in Cleveland who had jobs—wherever they 
might work—went down by 45,000. Meanwhile, the number of people 
commuting into Cleveland to work went up by 25,000. 
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Eight out of Cleveland’s 177 census tracts actually gained workers; 
one was the census tract that included University Circle, the others were 
either in downtown or the gentrifying Tremont neighborhood. By com- 
parison, the number of people with jobs living in the neighborhoods of 
Glenville and Forest Hills on the city’s East Side—only two miles and 
ten minutes by car from the Cleveland Clinic and job-rich University 
Circle—dropped by 2,500, or 40 percent. 

Unlike Cleveland, Baltimore has been growing jobs at a respectable 
clip, adding 27,000 jobs from 2002 to 2015. But the same thing is hap- 
pening there: fewer people who live in the city with jobs, more and more 
commuters. The number of people who live in Baltimore and also work 
in the city went down by 15,000, while the number of commuters went 
up by 42,000. 

Not only are the ranks of commuters growing, as they take over more 
and more of the jobs that were once held by city residents, but they have 
the best jobs. They earn far more than the city residents who still work 
in the city, and their incomes have been growing faster. The median 
commuter working in Cleveland earned $50,000 in 2014, compared 
to just over $31,000 for city residents working in the city and $26,000 
for city residents working in the suburbs. On top of this, commuters’ 
earnings rose by an average of 40 percent from 2002 to 2015, while city 
residents working in the city saw their earnings go up by 22 percent, and 
those commuting to the suburbs by only 15 percent. Since the rate of 
inflation over this period was 32.5 percent, they were falling behind in 
real dollar earnings. 

‘This data actually underestimates the extent of the imbalance, because 
the citywide data lumps together the areas where the Young Grads are 
moving in—downtown, [remont, and University Circle—with the rest 
of the city. These are the areas where the Cleveland residents are making 
good money, and where the number of workers is growing. In the rest 
of the city, neither is true. In fact, when I compared the rate of job loss 
to the poverty rate by census tract in Baltimore, I found the powerful 
correlation visible in figure 9-1. 

The economic growth taking place in the downtowns and the job 
clusters like University Circle, or Johns Hopkins in Baltimore, or 
West Philadelphia, is not spilling over into the distressed, struggling 
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Figure 9-1 Change in number of jobs and poverty by census tract in Bal- 
timore. (Source: US Census Bureau) 


neighborhoods that surround those areas. A few years ago, when I wrote 
an article about this, I called it “the uncoupling of the economic city.” 
What I meant was that the economic city—that is, the city defined by 
its jobs and employers—is disconnecting from the people who live in 
the city. Instead, the economic city is coming to rely more and more on a 
workforce who live, in some cases, in the city’s privileged neighborhoods, 
but more often outside the city entirely. Put bluntly, for the growing 
urban economy, the people who live in most of the city don’t matter a 
whole lot. Marxist economists, who argue that the new urban revival is 
exploiting the poor, have it dead wrong. The revival is ignoring the poor. 

‘The question is: why is this happening? Many explanations have been 
offered. While each seems to explain part of the situation, it’s not clear 
they add up to a complete answer. The “spatial mismatch” hypothesis, 
which is the mismatch between where low-income minority households 
live and where the jobs have been moving, is well known. As low-income 
families remain stuck in the cities, due to housing costs and discrimina- 
tion, the jobs have been moving to the suburbs. 

‘That’s true, up to a point, but as we've seen, not only are there still a 
lot of jobs in the cities, but hundreds of thousands of inner-city workers 
commute every day to suburban jobs. It’s a bad bargain. Most of the jobs 
pay poorly, high transportation costs take a big bite out of what little 
they earn, and for many, the suburban jobs lock them into poverty rather 
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than offering them a ticket out. But, despite everything, thousands of 
low-income people in every American city find their way to those jobs. 

Another explanation is the jobs—education mismatch, which holds 
that more and more jobs require higher education or other specialized 
skills, which most city residents lack. Again, there’s some truth to that. 
If we look at the jobs in the cities, we find that a lot more of the jobs 
are held by college graduates than the percentage of college graduates 
among the adults who live in the cities. Over one-third of all the jobs in 
Cleveland are held by college graduates, but fewer than one out of six 
adults living in Cleveland have a BA or higher degree. 

‘That said, many of those jobs may not require a college degree; a recent 
study by labor economist Stephen Rose found in 2014 that one out 
four college graduates held jobs for which they were overqualified.” 
Part of that may be the product of a tight labor market, and part may be 
what some call “credential creep,” which is the tendency of employers to 
give preference to candidates with more education, even if the job itself 
doesn’t require those skills. Either way, the jobs—education mismatch 
disproportionately affects urban African Americans, who are less likely 
to have college degrees than whites; in Baltimore, only 14 percent of 
black adults had a BA or higher degree, compared to 55 percent of white 
adults. But, still, it only accounts for part of the picture. 

‘The gap between inner-city residents and the job world is not just 
about measurable things like college degrees. The young man with a 
high school diploma from an inner-city school may lack the skills that 
even lower-skill jobs may require, such as reading and doing math at a 
ninth-grade level, or communicating clearly both orally and in writing. 
Just as important are the so-called soft skills—the person’s attitudes, 
work ethic, and ability to relate to co-workers and customers; as one 
retail HR executive told researchers Phillip Moss and Chris Tilly, “I tell 


my personnel managers. . . if they don't smile, don’t hire them.”" 

As soft skills become more important, that may work against many 
African Americans—not all, but particularly young men, and partic- 
ularly young men from isolated, concentrated-poverty communities, 
where the culture of the street rewards behaviors very different from 
those rewarded by mainstream culture. Although there is little doubt 


that discrimination is a factor, it is telling that of the personnel managers 
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interviewed by Moss and Tilly, those in businesses located in the inner 
city were more than ¢hree times as likely to have a negative view of black 
mens soft skills than those in businesses in the suburbs. 

There’s another factor, too, that may have more impact than people 
have tended to give it—what Northwestern professor Lauren Rivera 
calls “cultural matching,” or the tendency of people to hire other people 
who look or act like them. Rivera, who studied hiring patterns in elite 
law, banking, and consulting firms, found that in these firms, cultural 
matching is built in; as one law firm partner told her, “In our new associ- 
ates, we are first and foremost looking for cu/tural compatibility. Someone 
who... will fit in.”"” 

While cultural fit is not necessarily about race (the partner Rivera 
quoted was black), race is likely to be a factor, particularly in non-elite 
settings where people making hiring decisions may not be as attuned 
to diversity concerns. Most people doing most hiring are likely to be 
white. In a famous 2004 study entitled “Are Emily and Greg More 
Employable than Lakisha and Jamal?” economists Marianne Bertrand 
and Sendhil Mullainathan found that résumés with “white” names were 
50 percent more likely to be called in for interviews than those with 
“black” names."® 

‘These points are not new, even if the particular statistics may be. Fifty 
years ago, the Kerner Commission painted a bleak, unsparing picture of 
racially segregated concentrated-poverty areas, arguing that “the culture 
of poverty that results from unemployment and family disorganization 
generates a system of ruthless, exploitative relationships within the 
ghetto,” and singling out the high rate of unemployment and under- 
employment among black men asa particularly critical factor. The com- 
mission’s recommendations, as relevant today as they were then, include 
“motivating the hard-core unemployed,” removing “artificial barriers to 
employment and promotion,” providing “quality education in ghetto 
schools,” and “increasing efforts to eliminate de facto segregation.” 

It would not be fair to say that no progress has been made since then. 
‘The poverty rate among those classified at the time as “nonwhite,” or 
mainly African American, in 1966 was over 40 percent. Today, among 
African Americans it is 25 percent. That is still far too high, but is nev- 
ertheless a vast improvement. The benefits of that improvement, though, 
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are felt more in the suburban areas where upwardly mobile black fam- 
ilies have moved than in the central cities. The poverty rate for black 
residents of St. Louis and Milwaukee is 35 percent, and in Cleveland 
and Buffalo, over 40 percent. In this respect at least, these cities are still 
living in the 1960s. 

For many decades, people have grappled with the question of how to 
create meaningful opportunities for better jobs and careers, and how to 
break the seemingly endless cycle of intergenerational poverty. Some of 
their efforts, indeed, have been successful, and many others have shown 
promise. At the same time, as we will see, in the absence of any effort to 
grapple with the larger systemic issues driving the persistence of poverty, 
much of the experience of the last few decades can be summed up as one 
step forward, one—and perhaps two—steps backward. 

From a national perspective, the most successful efforts have been 
those that have increased peoples’ incomes, like the Earned Income Tax 
Credit (EITC), or allowed the poor to meet their most fundamental 
needs. “Although it was not originally billed as an anti-poverty pro- 
gram,” Brookings researchers Natalie Holmes and Alan Berube write, 
“in its forty years, the EITC has become one of the nation’s most effec- 
tive tools for lifting low-income workers and their families above the 
poverty line.””° A 2013 Brookings study estimated that the EITC lifted 
6.2 million people, half of them children, out of poverty. *? 

The EITC gives low-income working families with children a refund 
of their federal income tax and social security payments, with the size of 
the refund based on their income, marital status, and number of children. 
Up to a certain point, the refund goes up as the family’s earnings go up, 
helping to offset the way some other programs reduce or eliminate bene- 
fits as a family’s earnings grow. The EITC has more long-term impacts as 
well; as Robert Greenstein of the Center for Budget and Policy Priorities 
notes, “an impressive body of recent research indicates [that] starting 
from infancy—when higher tax credits have been linked with more pre- 
natal care, less maternal stress, and better infant health—children who 
benefit from expanded tax credits do better throughout childhood and 
have higher odds of finishing high school and going to college.”” 

Other federal programs, such as the Supplemental Nutrition Assis- 
tance Program (SNAP), once known as Food Stamps; the Housing 
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Choice Voucher program, formerly known as Section 8; and Medicaid, 
which provides essential medical care to low-income people, do not 
put cash directly into people’s pockets, but enable them to meet their 
basic needs for food, shelter, and health care. The SNAP and Medicaid 
programs are entitlements, meaning that if you are poor enough, you are 
entitled to the benefit. Vouchers are not entitlements. Indeed, according 
to the probably optimistic official numbers, only one out of every four 
eligible poor households receives any assistance to help pay the rent. 
Housing vouchers are like a lottery. Lots of people buy tickets but most 
of the contestants go home empty-handed. 

If you are poor and don't win the voucher lottery, a series of things 
happen. First, your rent is likely to be 50 percent or more of your total 
income. The median rent in Pittsburgh in 2015 was $858 per month, or 
over $10,000 per year. That’s two-thirds of the gross income of a single 
mother making $15,000 a year at a retail job in the suburbs. That means 
two things. First, to quote Matt Desmond’s Evicted again, “If Arleen or 
Vanetta didn't have to dedicate 70 or 80 percent of their income to rent, 
they could keep their kids fed and clothed and off the streets. They could 
settle down in one neighborhood and enroll their kids in one school. [...] 
‘They could open a savings account or buy their children toys and books, 
perhaps even a home computer.”” 

Second, it means that Arleen and Vanetta, for whom making the rent 
each month is a constant struggle, are living on the edge. Anything can 
push them off the edge—a medical problem, a balky car that won't start, 
a late bus, reduced hours at work, a missed welfare appointment. When 
that happens, they can't make their rent payment and they lose their 
apartment. Either they are evicted through a formal legal process, or they 
leave beforehand, knowing they have no way out. As Desmond writes, 


even in the most desolate areas of American cities, evictions 
used to be rare. They used to draw crowds. [...] These days, there 
are sheriff squads whose full-time job is to carry out eviction and 
foreclosure orders. There are moving companies specializing in 
evictions, their crews working all day, every weekday. [...] These 
days, housing courts swell, forcing commissioners to settle cases 
in hallways or makeshift offices. [...] Low-income families have 
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grown used to the rumble of moving trucks, the early-morning 
knocks at the door, the belongings lining the curb.” 


In Baltimore, thirty families are evicted every weekday of the year. 

Things would be far worse for millions of American families without 
the EITC, SNAP, Medicaid, and what few vouchers are available, but 
these are survival, not opportunity, measures. If we raised the national 
minimum wage to $15, as many propose, it would improve matters for 
many people. It would probably be a good idea, but one can’t be certain, 
since it is impossible to tell in advance whether the benefits to those 
low-income people who would see their wages go up would exceed the 
negative effects of what jobs might be lost outright or moved overseas. 
As with so many other complex policy proposals, the limited research 
that’s been done is all over the map. 

As with all sweeping policies, like NAFTA, the way costs and benefits 
would be distributed is likely to be uneven. More-affluent (and expen- 
sive) areas like the San Francisco Bay Area, where wages for low-skill 
jobs are already usually much higher than the current minimum, would 
probably lose fewer jobs than low-wage cities and rural areas, where 
as many as half of the jobs pay less than a $15 hourly wage currently. 
As with so many other economic policies, it is more likely to benefit 
the geographic winners, the strong-economy coastal areas, and further 
exacerbate the already vast gap between people living in those areas and 
the struggling areas inland. At the same time, though, a meaningfully 
higher minimum wage would add not only money but some measure of 
dignity to the people holding many of the jobs our society needs despite 
being unwilling to pay the people who hold those jobs a living wage. 

Income supports and a social safety net are essential if millions of 
Americans are to be able to live in even minimal decency, with even a 
modicum of security from the pernicious effects of hunger, ill-heath, 
eviction, and homelessness. Income supports, though, should not be con- 
fused with opportunity. To paraphrase the slogan of the Oakland-based 
Family Independence Initiative, “They make poverty tolerable, when we 
can make it escapable.”*? Opportunity means at a minimum the ability 
to find and keep a job or open a business that can enable a worker to 
escape poverty and provide a stable, decent living for her family. That is 
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a high bar, since forces well out of any city’s control limit the extent to 
which many jobs today pay well enough to meet that standard. But the 
critical factors appear to be education and skills, including the soft skills 
I mentioned earlier. 

‘The biggest single step to getting a good job and making good money 
in twenty-first-century America is getting a four-year college degree. 
On the average, the typical person with a BA or BS degree makes 72 
percent more than someone with a high school diploma, up from 53 
percent in 1997. This adds up to a lifetime earnings boost of roughly a 
million dollars, far more than the cost of getting the degree. Someone 
with an advanced degree, such as a law degree or a PhD, makes more 
than twice as much as the average high school graduate.” As figure 9-2 
also shows, getting a two-year community college degree provides little 
wage boost over the high school diploma, although it does open up a 
wider range of job opportunities. 
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Figure 9-2 The education premium: median annual earnings by highest 
level of education. (Source: US Census Bureau) 


As aresult, it’s not surprising that a lot of effort has gone into creating 
programs to increase the ability of inner-city youths to go to college. 
One well-known program, which has spawned a series of imitators, is 
the Kalamazoo Promise. Kalamazoo is a small city in western Michigan 
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which has a relatively strong economic base, but suffers from consid- 
erable distress and a high poverty rate. In 2005, a group of anonymous 
donors announced that they would pay the tuition at any public college 
or university in the state of Michigan for any student graduating from 
the Kalamazoo public schools (KPS) who had been in the system since 
the ninth grade or earlier. The scholarship paid 100 percent of the cost 
for students who had been at KPS since first grade, down to 65 percent 
for those who had been in KPS only since ninth grade. It was not linked 
to merit or financial need, and was “first-dollar” money; that is, students 
did not have to max out other sources of financial aid in order to receive 
the Promise funds. From 2005 to 2014, the still-anonymous donors have 
spent $61 million on scholarships, with spending running currently at 
$10 to $11 million per year. 

Ten years after the program started, Timothy Bartik and his col- 
leagues at Kalamazoo’s W. E. Upjohn Institute decided to find out what 
effect the Promise had on KPS graduates’ college outcomes, by com- 
paring KPS graduates who had been in the system from ninth grade or 
earlier—and were eligible for scholarships—with those who had entered 
the system after ninth grade, and thus were not. They found that the 
students receiving Promise scholarships significantly out-performed 
the others in three areas: the percentage going to four-year colleges, 
the number of credits they signed up for in the first two years, and most 
important, the number getting a BA or equivalent degree in six years. 
‘The increases were significant for low-income students and for African 
American students, although the racial gap between white and black 
outcomes was still wide.’’ 

All of the improvement, however, for African American students 
was among female graduates. The program had no effect on the out- 
comes of male African American KPS graduates. This reflects a larger 
problem, the declining share of men among African American college 
students and graduates. In 2014, not only were 63 percent of all black 
students in higher education women, and 70 percent of all in gradu- 
ate and professional schools women, but graduation rates for African 
American women were far higher than for men.”* Many reasons have 
been offered for this disparity, including the ways many of the most chal- 
lenging problems of inner-city life, including the effects of violence and 
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incarceration, the absence of engaged, present fathers, and the dynamics 
of street culture, disproportionately affect young men; as commentator 
William Raspberry put it, “Inner-city conditions present a conspiracy 
of circumstances that almost impel young black men into trouble.””” 

The growing network of KIPP, or Knowledge Is Power Program, 
charter schools is an ambitious national effort to increase the number 
of low-income and minority students who go to college. Founded in 
1995 by two alumni of the Teach for America program, in 2017 KIPP 
had 88,000 children and youths enrolled in 209 schools around the 
United States, mostly middle schools but including pre-kindergarten 
through high school. Ninety-five percent of their students are African 
American or Latino, and 88 percent are eligible for the federal free or 
reduced-price lunch program, meaning that their family income is no 
more than 1.85 times the federal poverty level. KIPP relentlessly focuses 
on getting their students to go to college; as they sum up their goals, 
“We aspire for 75 percent of our students to earn four-year degrees and 
all of our students to have the knowledge and skills necessary to succeed 
in college if they so choose.”*° 

KIPP schools appear to have a strong impact on student achieve- 
ment. A 2013 evaluation by the well-regarded Princeton-based research 
firm Mathematica found that “the average impact of KIPP on student 
achievement is positive, statistically significant, and educationally sub- 
stantial.”*' A preliminary report on college outcomes, published by KIPP 
in 2011, found that “33 percent of students who completed a KIPP 
middle school ten or more years ago have graduated from a four-year 
college.”*’ Given the profile of their students, these are decent results, 
even if they fall short of KIPP’s ambitious goal. 

This finding was based on the first few KIPP schools, though, and 
it is not clear what current data would show as the network of KIPP 
schools has grown all but exponentially. There seems to be some ques- 
tion whether KIPP can maintain its early results; even the Mathematica 
study found that many individual KIPP schools showed little or no stu- 
dent improvement. KIPP has also come under fire for its high student 
attrition rate. 

Even more impressive results have been reported from the Match 
Public Charter School in Boston, a comprehensive program from 
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pre-kindergarten through high school. Match shares many features 
with KIPP, including an even more determined focus on preparing its 
students for college. Even more than KIPP, though, it aims to be what 
Match High School principal Hannah Larkin calls a “high expectations, 
high support” school, providing at least two hours per day of individual 
or small-group tutoring in addition to conventional class-based instruc- 
tion.*’ According to the Match website, 51 percent of the students who 
graduated from Match between 2004 and 2010 have since graduated 
from a four-year college, an impressive figure by any standard. The 
Match student body is largely similar to that of Boston’s noncompeti- 
tive public schools, but with a much larger share of African American 
students than in the city’s public schools. 

This model gets results. As a 2016 study by team of scholars led by 
MIT economist Joshua Angrist that carefully controlled for student 
body composition concluded, “A growing body of evidence indicates that 
many urban charter schools have large, positive effects on the test scores 
of disadvantaged students. Oversubscribed charter schools in Boston 
increase the test scores of low-income students by a third of a standard 
deviation a year—enough to eliminate the black-white test score gap in 
a few years of attendance.”** Independent of test scores, these charter 
school students were more likely to take Advanced Placement tests, 
did significantly better on SATs, and—if continuing to college—were 
significantly more likely to go to four-year rather than two-year colleges 
than their Boston public school peers. 

Massachusetts severely caps the number of charter-school student 
slots, as a result of which high-performing schools like Match are forced 
to turn away hundreds of prospective students every year. They regu- 
late the ones that open, and many non-performing schools have been 
ordered closed by state education authorities. Accountability is critical 
to the system; although there are some exceptions, generally charter 
schools that do not follow some version of the “high expectations, high 
support” model perform no better, and often worse, than public schools. 
Similarly, voucher-based school choice programs may actually, as a 
study of the Louisiana Scholarship Program found, “dramatically reduce 
student achievement,” largely because of lack of quality control among 
receiving private schools.** Although the study did not address this, the 
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negative impacts of low-quality options in the system, as with Detroit’s 
troubled charter schools, are magnified for low-income families with 
limited information and limited resources. 

Both KIPP and Match (particularly KIPP) have been widely crit- 
icized, however, for their highly structured and discipline-oriented 
educational approach. It is hard to sort out this issue, particularly 
for someone with no particular expertise in educational psychology. 
Although any program that follows a strict “no excuses” discipline pol- 
icy is likely to appear hard-hearted and punitive from the outside, there 
is little question that a rigorous structure is important for mastery, as 
anyone who has truly mastered a musical instrument or a demanding 
craft knows. This may be particularly important for children from low- 
income, inner-city families where structure and discipline may be in 
short supply. 

‘The relative success of Match or most of the KIPP schools does not 
necessarily translate to success for charter schools across the board. 
Charter schools, which have tended to locate in high-poverty, high- 
minority cities, are wildly uneven, as are the state laws governing them. 
In Detroit, where Michigan's laws allow almost anyone to open a char- 
ter school and run it with little accountability, reporter Kate Zernicke 
described how “the unchecked growth of charters has created a glut of 
schools competing for some of the nation’s poorest students, enticing 
them to enroll with cash bonuses, laptops, raffle tickets for iPads and 
bicycles. [Schools] are being cannibalized, fighting so hard over students 
and the limited public dollars that follow them that no one thrives.”*° 
With no independent machinery in place to shut down poorly per- 
forming charter schools, failing schools, mostly run for profit, prey on 
low-income parents with few mobility options. 

In Detroit, a child of well-educated, well-to-do parents, who can not 
only evaluate all of the options but has the resources to take advantage of 
the best ones wherever in the region they may be, can and probably will 
do well. The child of the poor single mother in the heart of the ghetto, 
despite all the options on paper, is no less likely to end up in a troubled, 
failing school than in a system in which a dysfunctional public school is 
the only option. Rather than foster equity, the Detroit model of school 
choice exacerbates inequality. 
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The Detroit charter school story is as much about politics and power 
as it is about education. Unfortunately, much of the vitriolic ongoing 
debate over charter schools and public schools can be described that 
way, with opponents pointing to charter-school support by the “non- 
democratic foundations of billionaires such as Bill and Melinda Gates 
Foundation, Broad Foundation, and the Walton Family Foundation.”*” 
One outspoken blogger has compared KIPP schools to World War 
II concentration camps,* while another described them as “total- 
compliance isolation camps that receive public dollars to support this 
social-control strategy that is top priority with Gates, Broad, and the 
Walton Klan.”*? On the other side, Betsy DeVos, Trump’s secretary 
of education and a long-time advocate for charter schools and school 
choice, described public education as “a closed system, a closed industry, 
a closed market. It’s a monopoly, a dead end.” Neither side likes the 
other much, but the rhetoric directed at charter schools by their adver- 
saries has a particularly venomous quality. In the course of the debate, 
if it can be dignified by that term, the interests of children and their 
families can easily get lost. 

Leaving aside the charter-school debate, does it really make sense to 
try to get everyone—or nearly everyone—to graduate from college? It’s 
debatable whether there are as many jobs today that really need a college 
graduate as there already are college graduates. Aside from the ranks of 
overqualified baristas and Uber drivers, this leads not only to the “cre- 
dential creep” I mentioned earlier, but to redefining entire occupations, 
like registered nurses that have historically not required a college degree, 
to require one. Meanwhile, that approach does not offer too much hope 
for the large number of adults trapped in poverty. 

Over the next decade, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
greatest demand for jobs—combining job growth and turnover—will 
come in four sectors: health care, food preparation and service, sales, 
and office and administrative support. Some, although far from all, don't 
pay too badly, while others offer at least the potential to move up in a 
company or a field. In all four areas, even health care, half or more of 
the jobs do not require a college degree. What they do require, though, 
in most cases is some level of specialized training, as well as a healthy 
measure of soft skills. 
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The challenge of creating opportunity for any significant number 
of low-income inner-city adults, however, goes well beyond providing 
training and inculcating soft skills. Transportation constraints keep 
many inner-city residents from getting access to suburban jobs, or drive 
them to make commutes that impose unsustainable burdens on their 
time and limited money. Criminal records, moreover, block an increasing 
number of people, disproportionately black and disproportionately male, 
from getting jobs. 

Urban planners and policy wonks in the United States are enamored 
with light rail and similar fixed-route systems, which are great to look 
at and, like stadiums, offer politicians wonderful photo ops. They are 
spectacularly expensive, and they can be very useful as a transit system 
for high-density corridors or as a strategy to foster revival or gentrifica- 
tion. As a result, they may be a legitimate, albeit costly, part of the way 
a city tries to foster economic growth. What they do zor do, however, is 
improve mobility and job access for the great majority of lower-income 
workers, who usually do not live along the high-intensity corridors, and 
whose jobs tend to be scattered all over the region. 

While most workers, even among the poor, commute by car, the per- 
centage of low-income workers who rely on buses is substantial; in New- 
ark, where three out of four residents work outside the city, nearly half of 
all poor workers rely on public transportation to get to work, while in St. 
Louis, over a quarter of all poor workers do. For them, it’s about buses, 
the historic poor stepsister of the public transportation industry. In most 
parts of the United States, buses are the only transit option for most 
areas. But they tend to be slow and run infrequently; the only bus line 
from Cleveland running eastward to the major suburban job center of 
Beachwood runs only once every thirty to forty-five minutes during rush 
hours, taking nearly an hour to cover seven miles, while large parts of 
highly urbanized Cuyahoga County lack even that modest bus service. 

The neglect of bus service in the United States is starting to change; 
Daniel Vock writes in a recent issue of Governing magazine that “in 
the last few years, transit agencies in more than half a dozen major cit- 
ies have totally revamped their bus routes to focus on frequent, reli- 
able service to job centers and dense neighborhoods.”*' The question, 
of course, is which job centers, and which neighborhoods. Fast buses 
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from reviving high-density neighborhoods to downtown may not help 
low-income workers. Conversely, increasing bus service in inner-city 
areas and to dispersed suburban job centers may not fill buses, even as 
it may help growing numbers of low-income workers find work with 
less-burdensome commutes. That means, in turn, that better bus service 
for low-income areas is likely to cost more money, which legislatures 
as well as voters have been historically reluctant to provide. This might 
change once autonomous or self-driving vehicles become widely avail- 
able; eliminating the cost of drivers on low-ridership routes might well 
make them more financially feasible. The price of that, of course, is the 
loss of many relatively well-paying blue-collar jobs. 

It might well be better for public systems to run their big, expensive, 
forty-plus passenger buses on major arteries and high-utilization routes, 
and allow small, informal systems of minibuses, vans, and car-sharing to 
spring up in between. Many of these already exist at the margins of the 
legal system. As Lisa Margonelli writes, “America’s twentieth-largest bus 
service—hauling 120,000 riders a day—is profitable and also illegal. It’s 
not really a bus service at all, but a willy-nilly aggregation of 350 licensed 
and 500 unlicensed privately owned ‘dollar vans’ that roam the streets of 
Brooklyn and Queens, picking up passengers from street corners where 
city buses are either missing or inconvenient.”” 

In most American cities, public transportation is a closely held 
monopoly. Even if the van or car is fully licensed and insured, New York 
and most other cities do not allow their owners to pick up riders on the 
street. Legalizing local, privately owned vans and car-sharing operations, 
and encouraging lower-income and immigrant entrepreneurs to provide 
those services in their neighborhoods, would almost certainly provide a 
more efficient, cost-effective service than bus operators could provide, 
while increasing the income of thousands of struggling lower-income 
families. A variation on this theme, which has been gaining currency, 
is to have government subsidize rides on Uber or Lyft for low-income 
commuters, either to their jobs or to the nearest public transit stop. 

Finally, in many cities, particular smaller, lower-density ones, an even 
simpler solution exists: help low-income workers buy cars. Ways to 
Work, a nonprofit lender based in Milwaukee, provides low-interest, 
no-down-payment car loans of up to $8,000 to low-income workers, 
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enough to buy a good-quality, reliable used car. An independent evalua- 
tion found that large numbers of their borrowers saw significant increases 
in their income, less reliance on welfare assistance, and improved credit 
scores, as a result. The same study concluded that benefits to the bor- 
rowers and to taxpayers, in terms of reduced public-assistance costs, 
amounted to $2.48 for every $1 invested.* 

An even bigger problem is the effect of people’s criminal records. That 
was far less of a problem twenty-five or thirty years ago, when far fewer 
people had criminal records than today, information on them was less 
readily available, and hiring criteria were less stringent. Today, 25 percent 
of non-incarcerated black men have a felony conviction on their record,“ 
while the Sentencing Project notes that one out of three Americans has 
a criminal record.* 

Harvard sociologist Devah Pager measured the impact of both race 
and a criminal record on employment in a 2001 study in Milwaukee, 
where she sent carefully matched white and black “testers” to apply 
for entry-level, unskilled jobs.*° Jobs with legal restrictions on hiring 
ex-offenders were carefully excluded. At each stage, certain testers were 
randomly assigned a “criminal record” when applying for the job. The 
role of having a “criminal record” was rotated between testers to ensure 
that differences in results were not the result of subtle differences in the 
manner or appearance of the tester. She then measured how often the 
testers would receive either a job offer or a callback. 

‘The results were stunning, as shown in figure 9-3. First, black testers 
overall were far less likely to get a callback than whites. Second, crim- 
inal records made a much bigger difference for black than for white 
applicants; while a criminal record reduced a white tester’s chances by 
50 percent, it reduced the chances of a black tester by nearly two-thirds. 

People are trying hard to tackle this issue. In 2003, a group of formerly 
incarcerated organizers met in Oakland, California, to figure out how 
to combat discrimination based on past criminal history. They created 
an organization they called All of Us or None, which has spearheaded 
an amazing grassroots effort that’s led to over half of the states adopt- 
ing “ban the box” laws barring employers from including the question 
“Have you been convicted of a crime?” on initial employment and other 
applications. lowa has gone a step further, enacting a special income-tax 
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Figure 9-3 Percentage called back: How the effect of a criminal record 
varies for black and white job applicants. (Source: Devah Pager, “The 
Mark of a Criminal Record”) 


deduction for employers who hire ex-offenders that can be worth up to 
$20,000 per year.*” 

Other organizations are focusing on the immediate needs of the more 
than 600,000 people, largely poor, often psychologically damaged, and 
disproportionately black and male, who are released from prison and sent 
back to city streets each year. Chicago’s Safer Foundation is one of the 
more ambitious of many organizations across the country that works with 
ex-offenders. Safer sees good jobs as the cornerstone of their work, but 
in addition to finding jobs for clients, they build in services to improve 
their basic educational skills and job readiness, and support them once 
they've been placed on the job. Safer helped 4,200 ex-offenders secure 
employment in 2014, with three-quarters of the people they placed still 
on the job after a year. Safer’s efforts reduce the likelihood of going back 
to prison within three years from the statewide average of 47 percent 
down to 24 percent for all of their clients, and to 16 percent for those 
who have held their job for at least a year. Safer claims to have saved the 
state of Illinois $300 million in prison costs over the past four years, and 
saved the population at large untold amounts in crimes not committed.* 

Safer’s work is not inexpensive. Their operations cost $23 million a 
year, of which $19 million comes from government contracts and most 
of the rest from grants. Organizations like Safer doing similar work 
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around the country are in a constant scramble for funds, even though 
it’s a reasonable estimate that, when one adds up savings in prison costs, 
welfare costs, and the cost of the crimes not committed, programs like 
Safer save the public four or more dollars for every dollar they spend. 

A different approach to a similar problem was followed by the pro- 
gram created by the One Baltimore for Jobs (1B4J) program, created by 
the city’s Mayor’s Office of Employment Development (MOED) in 
2015 with a two-year demonstration grant from the US Department of 
Labor. Focusing on four carefully selected areas—manufacturing, health 
care, construction, and logistics/transportation—the city “sought to 
demonstrate that a workforce system could be built that fused together 
occupational skills training with key support services.””” 

MOED found that all the pieces were already there, but as they 
put it, “previously, grants for training and support services were made 
separately and the ‘partnerships’ were more of a hope than a reality.” 
MOED entered into contracts with nineteen separate organizations 
to integrate their services into a single system of training, education, 
and support. What stands out was their focus on removing the legal 
barriers to their trainees getting work. MOED contracted with Mary- 
land Legal Aid and the Maryland Volunteer Lawyers Service to work 
one-on-one with each participant to identify issues in their personal 
history that could be resolved, such as judgments, criminal convic- 
tions, or failure to pay child support, and to resolve them so that they 
would not prevent their obtaining a job in the field for which they were 
being trained. 

Child support issues take on particular importance, since large num- 
bers of inner-city men have outstanding unmet child support orders. In 
a telling example of a well-intended but counterproductive public policy, 
forty-nine of fifty states suspend or remove the driver’s licenses (as well 
as other professional or occupational licenses) of people who fail to pay 
child support, thus reducing or removing entirely their ability to con- 
tinue making a living, and all but guaranteeing that their child support 
obligations will remain unpaid. To fix this, MOED formed a partnership 
with the Maryland child support agency to reinstate participants’ driv- 
er’s licenses, and where needed, resize their child support obligations to 
better match their earnings. 
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In the first year and a half of the 1B4J program, more than 900 Balti- 
more residents had enrolled in training, 750 had completed training, and 
more than 500 had begun jobs in one of the four fields for which they 
had trained. Sadly, the program came to an end when the federal grant 
ran out at the end of 2017. 

A program that looks at another aspect of the opportunity problem, 
and has actually convinced state government to pay them for results, is 
the Minneapolis-based Twin Cities RISE!, or TCR. Twin Cities RISE! 
goes back to some of the underlying issues behind the opportunity chal- 
lenge, with a model they call Personal Empowerment. As Steven Roth- 
schild, the former General Mills executive who founded TCR, puts it, 
“At RISE! we learned the need for empowerment training the hard way. 
In the first few years we faced a bewildering situation: too many people 
were dropping out during the program and even after working in the 
jobs we'd found for them. Something would happen—we often didn’t 
know what—and they were gone. We were enormously frustrated.” 
Rothschild goes on, 


We knew we were doing good work. We'd taught our partici- 
pants the behaviors they needed to succeed. Show up on time, 
dress appropriately. Don't get into arguments. We knew they 
practiced these things for a while, but then they would revert 
back to their old behavior. |...] We came to realize that partic- 
ipants couldn't sustain the behaviors of accountability because 
fundamentally they believed, as one put it, “you're going to get 
screwed, no matter what you do.” So if that’s the case—if you 
think your future is hopeless and you're powerless to do any- 
thing about it—why behave like a responsible working person?” 


The result was a model that Rothschild called Personal Empower- 
ment, drawn from the theories of emotional intelligence and from Cog- 
nitive Behavioral Therapy, designed “to help patients address problems 
of dysfunctional emotions, behaviors, and cognitions.”*' As ‘Tom Streitz, 
TCR’s current CEO, puts it, “We not only teach somebody the hard 
skills to get a job, but we also teach them to value themselves and to have 
the confidence and belief in themselves that they know they’re worthy of 
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a great job.”*” While they don’t call it that, Twin Cities RISE! is focusing 
on healing the trauma of life in concentrated poverty and segregation. 
Most of their participants (they don’t call them “clients”) are African 
American men. Four out of five are unemployed, and two-thirds have 
criminal histories. 

TCR starts with personal empowerment, but they don't end there. 
They work with employers who tell them, in Streitz’s words, that “these 
are the hard skills we need”; then they either provide the training, or 
work with other groups in the Twin Cities to put together training for 
the skills the employers are looking for. They then provide each partici- 
pant with a coach who stays with him, helping him over the rough spots, 
for two years after they’ve been placed on the job. This sort of coaching, 
which we see in the Safer Foundation’s programs and elsewhere, is dou- 
bly important. It helps the newly placed worker avoid being undone by 
any of the many pitfalls that inevitably arise as they try to stabilize their 
lives, while it gives the employer a comfort level in hiring someone from 
TCR, knowing that there’s somebody supportive in the picture to reach 
out to in case of a problem. 

TCR is a smaller operation than the Safer Foundation, with an annual 
budget running around $3.5 million. About 20 percent of that comes 
from an ongoing pay-for-performance contract with the state of Min- 
nesota. The state pays for participants’ training, but only after each has 
been placed in a job that pays at least $20,000 per year and $10,000 per 
year more than what he earned the previous year. For each participant 
meeting the target, the state pays TCR $9,000. TCR estimates that the 
State of Minnesota has received a 600 percent return on investment 
from its support “due to reduced government subsidies, increased tax 
receipts, and reduced criminal justice costs, the result of TCR graduates 
getting and retaining good jobs”—or, since 1997, savings of more than 
$35 million to Minnesota taxpayers. 

To varying degrees, some of these models may make good liberals— 
and some who are not liberals—cringe, especially when they seem to 
involve poor black people and to be driven by privileged young white 
men and women. Whether it’s the discipline-based model of the KIPP 
schools or the therapy-driven approach (although they would not call 
it that) of Twin Cities RISE!, these models all implicitly or explicitly 
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assume that the people in they serve, whether small children, teenagers, 
or adult ex-offenders, are damaged in some fashion. That, in turn, is 
interpreted as an attack on an entire culture. As I have shown earlier, 
there is considerable evidence, though, that the combination of growing 
up or living in poverty, combined with living in an area of concentrated 
poverty, particularly when you add the further layer of racial discrimina- 
tion pervasive in American society, is damaging, and that that damage 
blocks, for many different reasons, many individuals’ ability to succeed 
in the mainstream society. 

Some people, particularly those who see the American capitalist 
mainstream economy and society as pernicious, whether for cultural, 
ideological, or other reasons, would question the value of mainstream 
success and suggest that it isn’t worth the compromises that have to be 
made. While one can certainly identify plenty of things wrong with that 
economy and the culture it reflects, the fact remains that a society has 
only one mainstream at a time, and indeed, that from a world perspective 
the American mainstream is one of the more open in terms of its accep- 
tance, albeit within bounds, of differences. The great majority of people 
of all income levels and conditions of life are neither rebellious poets nor 
radical revolutionaries, and they want above all to be able to live a decent, 
productive, satisfying life. That is something difficult if not impossible to 
do outside the mainstream of society and the economy. 

If there is one overarching lesson that emerges from this survey, it 
is that lifting people out of the trap of multigenerational poverty can 
be done, but is complicated and involves many different moving parts. 
‘The evidence is compelling that children want to learn and adults want 
to succeed, whatever their backgrounds. Breaking down the barriers to 
success, though, involves working in many different ways with many 
different types of people at different stages in their life’s journey, from the 
toddler who may be unprepared to function in school, to the ex-oftender 
who needs to rebuild his life, and the single mom desperately trying to 
juggle rent, transportation, children, and a physically taxing, dead-end 
job hours away. There is no single magic bullet. 

People are starting to look at this challenge more broadly. In 2014, 
Mayor Greg Fisher of Louisville announced a citywide initiative he 
called Cradle to Career, focusing on four parallel “pillars”: increasing 
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kindergarten readiness, ensuring K-12 success, successful transition to 
and completion of postsecondary education, and building a qualified 
twenty-first-century workforce.°? Mayor Fisher brought together four 
key partners, each of whom was already focusing on one of the four areas, 
to work together in a coordinated strategy rather than in their separate 
“silos,” and since 2014 has hosted an annual Cradle to Career Summit 
in which each partner shared their successes and challenges in meeting 
their goals. 

A more recent and more tightly focused effort has begun to emerge in 
Newark, New Jersey, where in the summer of 2017 Mayor Ras Baraka, 
along with the Newark Alliance, a business roundtable, unveiled Newark 
2020, a plan to “connect 2,020 Newark residents to local work that pays 
a living wage by 2020,” in the words of Newark Alliance CEO Kimberly 
McLain. Newark, with New Jersey’s largest concentration of educational 
and medical institutions, along with some 20,000 jobs at Newark Air- 
port and Port Newark, has the jobs, but few of them are held by local 
people. As part of Newark 2020, many of the city’s key employers have 
adopted specific hiring targets to enable the city to reach its goal. 

‘This may appear to be an ambitious target, but it may not be as ambi- 
tious as it seems. With over 20,000 unemployed adults in Newark, and 
with turnover alone creating an estimated 10,000 to 12,000 openings in 
the city each year for jobs that don’t need a college degree, 2,020 in three 
years will hardly make a dent. At the same time, unless the city and its 
partners have the ability to provide a pipeline of workers who are ready 
to take the jobs that are being offered—with respect to attitudes, soft 
skills, and specific job skills—it may be a hard target to reach. To her 
credit, McLain recognizes at least part of this. “This is not an initiative 
just to connect 2,000 people to work, and then check the box,” she says. 
“What we're trying to do is create a system . . .[so that] we will no lon- 
ger need these initiatives, because we have shifted the culture and the 
mindset of our companies.”** 

‘That’s important, because the world is full of impressive-looking one- 
shot efforts that don’t lead to any real change, but questions remain, 
both in Newark and in Louisville. Changing the mindset of employers 
is critical, but so is changing the mindset not only of the workers, but of 
the entire system designed to help those workers overcome the barriers 
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to stable, secure employment. That system in many places tends to be 
fragmented and disorganized, with many organizations working with 
little connection to one another, and having a depressing tendency to 
cherry-pick from the client pool those that can get into decent jobs 
with the least time and expense on the agency’s part, which makes their 
numbers look better. An in-depth study of Newark’s workforce devel- 
opment “landscape” done fifteen years ago found that “the lack of trust 
and reliability in the local workforce system seems to be a predominant 
factor in [local employers’] hiring decisions.”* It is not clear so far how 
much progress Newark has made toward creating a system that will 
indeed ensure that those 2,020 jobs go to people who would not other- 
wise have a shot, rather than people who will find decent jobs with or 
without special initiatives like Newark 2020. 

That, in turn, goes to the heart of the challenge for America’s cities. 
‘The crisis of sustained multigenerational poverty is at the heart of the 
growing polarization of these cities between rich and poor, and between 
white and black. It is the poor or near-poor who are stuck in the poverty 
trap, are not benefiting from their cities’ revival, and need the most help 
breaking out of the trap. Initiatives like Cradle to Career or Newark 
2020, which on their face are agnostic about race and poverty, may ben- 
efit some of them, or only a few of them. 

At the same time, it would be foolish to pretend that, over and above 
the cost and difficulty of such programs, there are no political obstacles 
to mounting efforts explicitly targeted at poor people, largely black, at a 
scale large enough to make a difference, particularly in today’s political 
climate. Indeed, the entire issue of inequality in reviving older cities, as in 
many other aspects of twenty-first-century American society, is closely 
interwoven with questions of politics and power, a subject we will turn 
to in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 10 


Power and Politics: Finding the Will 
to Change 


s the flight of people and industry from the cities was turn- 

ing into a tidal wave in the early 1970s, urban pundit George 

Sternlieb told an interviewer bluntly that “the problem of the 
city is a crisis of function. What actually does the city have to offer to 
keep people?” he speculated, and then he continued, “The answer today 
is: very little.’ Ever since the tide had begun to turn against the cities 
after World War II, how to find a new function, rebuild their economies, 
and regain the prosperity they once had was the challenge that preoccu- 
pied public officials and the business and civic leadership of America’s 
older cities. 

The way they confronted the challenge, though, shifted sharply 
during the 1980s, when the so-called Reagan Revolution not only led 
to a dramatic decline in the flow of federal money to the cities, but, 
more significantly, also triggered a sea change in how people thought 
about the role of government; as President Reagan said as he was sworn 
in to his first term, “Government is not the solution to our problem; 
government is the problem.” While he may have been referring directly 
to the federal government, his line, and the attitude it reflected, rever- 
berated far beyond the boundaries of Washington, DC. If government 
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was the problem, it logically followed that if there was a solution, it 
would have to come from the private sector. That shift may not have 
changed the nature of the problem, but it changed the way people /ooked 
at the problem. 

Public and private sectors have been interwoven, of course, through- 
out American history. Both nineteenth-century urban political machines 
and the Progressive movements that challenged them at the dawn of the 
twentieth century existed in a symbiotic relationship with the corpora- 
tions that provided the cities with jobs and wealth. At the same time, 
they were not simply capitalism’s handmaidens. Many Progressives saw 
themselves as a counterweight to the unfettered power of business; as 
Robin Meiksins describes Cleveland mayor Tom Johnson, who held that 
office from 1901 to 1909, he “represented the ideals of the Progressive 
movement, seeking to use government to counter the strength of big 
businesses and bring relief to those struggling to make ends meet.” 
Johnson built public bathhouses, forced the city’s streetcar corporation 
to lower fares to three cents, and removed the “keep off the grass” signs 
from the city’s parks. 

Under the New Deal, cities built schools, parks, and playgrounds, 
fed and housed the poor and the unemployed, and put thousands to 
work. The New Deal years marked the beginning of an era of local 
government intervention that grew after the war, with urban renewal 
in the fifties; the Great Society, the War on Poverty, and the Model 
Cities program in the sixties; and still more federal programs in the 
early seventies for housing, health centers, home repairs, neighborhood 
improvement, and workforce-development programs. Looking back, 
these programs may have had little or no effect on the cities’ downward 
trajectory; indeed, urban renewal programs may have done more harm 
than good. But many did undoubtedly improve the lives of people, 
helping many people find new jobs or business opportunities, although 
many of them probably took advantage of their new opportunities to 
move to the suburbs. 

Most of these activities were paid for with federal money, so when 
those funds started to dry up in the 1980s, it was probably inevitable that 
the programs would shrink and, in some cases, disappear entirely. But 
the change was not just about numbers. If one could argue that in the 
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sixties and seventies at least some urban mayors like New York’s John 
Lindsay or Cleveland’s Dennis Kucinich saw providing social services 
and ameliorating poverty as their principal responsibility, that mission 
now became increasingly peripheral to that of rebuilding the city’s econ- 
omy—or, to put it more skeptically, doing things that they hoped, often 
without particular reason, might help their cities regain some of their 
lost vitality and luster. 

Powerful voices from the academic world argued strongly that cities 
had no alternative. In 1956, economist Charles Tiebout published a 
famous paper setting forth what has come to be known as the “Tiebout 
Model.” People are mobile, Tiebout wrote, and they “vote with their 
feet” by picking the city or town that, as he put it, “best satisfies [their] 
preference pattern for public goods”; that is, they pick places to live that, 
from their perspective, offer the best mix of taxes, services, and other 
amenities. Every community is competing with other communities for 
the most desirable residents and businesses.* 

In his book City Limits, perhaps the most influential book on urban 
economics of the 1980s, University of Chicago economist Paul Peterson 
built on Tiebout’s model to offer a prescription for urban policy mak- 
ers. Beginning with the proposition that “policies and programs can 
be said to be in the interest of cities whenever the policies or programs 
maintain or enhance the economic position, social prestige, or political 
power of the city, taken as a whole,”* Peterson adds that cities not only 
have limited powers with which to further their interests, but, as Tiebout 
asserted, they are constantly in competition with one another for highly 
mobile businesses and capital. Thus, Peterson argued that the policies 
that they should pursue are “limited to those few which can plausibly 
be shown to be conductive to the community's economic prosperity.”° 
For Peterson, it was clearly necessary that cities avoid redistributional 
strategies that, although they may benefit the poor, worked against the 
city’s overriding interests. 

Peterson's thesis gave an economic twist to an argument made by a 
sociologist only a few years earlier. In what has become one of the most 
widely read scholarly papers ever written about American cities, Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara, professor Harvey Molotch described 
the city as a “growth machine.” He argued that 
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the political and economic essence of virtually any given locality, 
in the present American context, is growth. [...] The desire for 
growth provides the key operative motivation toward consensus 
for members of politically mobilized local elites, however split 
they might be on other issues, and . . .a common interest in 
growth is the overriding commonality among important peo- 
ple in a given locale. [...] Further, this growth imperative is 
the most important constraint upon available options for local 
initiative in social and economic reform.® 


Whether or not these arguments hold water, since the 1980s cities 
have behaved as if they did, focusing on growth and economic devel- 
opment to the exclusion of almost anything else. Indeed, a lot of their 
behavior can be described as a sustained and sometimes desperate search 
for the magic bullet that would unlock their hidden economic potential. 
While this search has taken many forms, some more productive than 
others, it was perhaps most visible—and most painfully wasteful—in 
the spate of arena and stadium construction that swept over American 
cities beginning in the 1980s, culminating in the 1990s and early 2000s. 
According to Adam Zaretsky of the St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank, 
“Between 1987 and 1999, fifty-five stadiums and arenas were refur- 
bished or built in the United States at a cost of more than $8.7 billion. 
[...] Of the $8.7 billion in direct costs, about 57 percent—around $5 
billion—was financed with taxpayer money.”’ 

Cleveland is a poster child for the stadium boom and for Harvey 
Molotch’s “growth machine” thesis. During the nineties, the city built 
Jacobs (now Progressive) Field for the Indians baseball team, and Gund 
(now Quicken Loans) Arena for the Cavaliers basketball team in the 
Gateway District, and Browns (now FirstEnergy) Stadium for the 
Browns football team, which replaced the former Cleveland Browns, 
which had moved to Baltimore after the Baltimore Colts had decamped 
for Indianapolis, along the lakefront (fig. 10-1). The construction of 
these multimillion-dollar facilities was driven by a coalition of local 
business leaders who, in the words of researchers Kevin Delaney and 
Rick Eckstein, “tended to see stadium building as a way to spiff up the 
community’s image, help corporations recruit top-flight personnel, and 
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Pa 


Figure 10-1 What money can buy: Cleveland’s baseball stadium and bas- 
ketball arena. (Source: Google Earth) 


(they hoped) provide some economic spin-off for their own corpora- 
tions.”* To get their way, they prevailed over substantial opposition from 
many local quarters, including civic and union circles. 

‘These three stadiums, according to the League of Fans, a sports 
reform project founded by Ralph Nader, cost a total of $633 million, 
although some other sources place the figures much higher.’ Of that, 
$441 million, or 70 percent, came from the public sector in the form of 
a complicated mix of city, county, and state taxes and revenues, includ- 
ing dedicated taxes on alcohol, tobacco, and parking. The city has also 
recently spent $30 million toward the renovation of the football stadium 
and is on the hook for an additional $70 million for renovations to the 
arena, although as of this writing that project is held up by litigation. By 
the time it is completed, Cleveland, Cuyahoga County, and the State of 
Ohio will have spent well over half billion dollars, worth $800 million 
in 2017 dollars, on these three sports facilities. 

While Cleveland now has three large, handsome facilities to point to 
as a source of civic pride, along with whatever intangible benefits it gets 
from such things as the presence of LeBron James, the Cavaliers’ 2016 
NBA title, and the Indians’ 2016 American League pennant, it is hard 
to see that the city has gained much more. Certainly, walking around the 
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Gateway District, few spin-offs are visible other than the Victory Alley 
Sports Grille, the Brickstone Tavern, and a few parking lots. As Delaney 
and Eckstein sum up the stadium boom: “When urban governments 
finance new stadiums, they are really spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars to entertain suburbanites.”"” 

Stadiums are the most blatant example of mindless municipal action. 
Each one costs hundreds of millions of dollars; they generate few spin- 
offs (this is particularly true of football stadiums, which are vacant all 
but a handful of days in the year); and they almost always take up public 
money that could have been spent on more-productive activities. But 
they are actually only a small part of the dollars being spent. States, coun- 
ties, and cities spend untold billions on tax incentives for companies to 
move into cities, or for people to build shopping centers, office buildings, 
and upscale housing developments. 

Some of these programs are in fact productive, but many are not. New 
Jersey’s Grow NJ program, which since 2013 has funneled $1.2 billion 
dollars in tax incentives to companies willing to relocate to Camden, is 
a good example of the latter. There is no question that Camden needs 
help—it is one of the most distressed cities in America—but what the city 
and its people get from these vast expenditures is less clear. The state has 
given tax incentives to companies to move their offices and their work- 
ers from space in nearby suburbs, along with vague promises that those 
companies will create a modest number of additional jobs in the future. 

‘The cost of the state incentives, taken over a ten-year period, average 
nearly $400,000 per job. Since almost all the jobs were already located 
in nearby suburbs, it’s a safe bet that the same workers will simply shift 
their commute to their new worksite in Camden, and few new jobs will 
open up. The likelihood of future jobs being added is uncertain, and most 
will probably not end up going to Camden residents, who currently hold 
fewer than one out of five of the jobs in their own city, in any case.'! 

Not all tax breaks are as patently wasteful as New Jersey’s. In 2000, 
the city of Philadelphia decided to waive all property-tax payments, 
a practice known as tax abatement, on the entire value of new res- 
idential developments other than the underlying land value for ten 
years. By 2013, over 10,000 new units and 5,000 converted or improved 
units had been created under the program, which was widely credited 
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with having jump-started the housing market in and around Center 
City Philadelphia.” 

In retrospect, it seems that in Philadelphia—more probably by luck 
than by design—the value of the tax abatement closely matched devel- 
opers “cost gap,” or the difference between what it cost them to develop 
a project and what people were willing to pay to buy or rent the houses 
or apartments they built. As a result, the tax abatement suddenly made 
it profitable to build upscale housing in Center City, and developers 
flocked to the area, buying vacant office buildings and empty lots and 
converting them into apartments. Philadelphia can legitimately claim 
some credit for spurring a building boom that not only has brought 
thousands of mostly upscale residents into the city with their hefty buy- 
ing power, but—in the long run, as the abatements expire—will add 
billions of dollars of real estate value to the city’s tax rolls. 

Two points follow from the above discussion, one minor and relatively 
obvious, the second more important but less obvious. The minor, obvious 
point is that much of what cities, counties, and states do in the name of 
fostering economic development is short-sighted, wasteful, and, indeed, 
arguably stupid. The less obvious but more substantial point is that over 
the past decades, whether stupid or sensible, state and local governments 
have been willing to spend or forgo untold billions of dollars in the pur- 
suit of economic development, with little serious accounting of costs and 
benefits, of who benefits and who does not, or of other ways the same 
money might possibly have been used in ways that might have led to 
more-productive outcomes and a more equitable distribution of benefits 
around the city. Philadelphia is still giving new Center City projects the 
same generous tax abatement, even though sales prices in the area have 
more than doubled since 2000. 

Moreover, states and cities were spending their own money, not, as 
with the few crumbs still going into lower-income neighborhoods, only 
what little federal money was still flowing from Washington. The ratio- 
nale, of course, was that this money was leveraging private investment 
or enhancing the city’s competitive position vis-a-vis its peers, and that 
it would return economic benefits to the city. Sometimes that happened, 
but the reality was that most decisions were made with little or no idea 
about whether that was true, or even plausible. 
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While one could argue that many of the policies of the sixties and 
seventies were not sensitive enough to the importance of the market 
in driving the cities’ future, subsequent policies often moved too far 
in the opposite direction. Cities saw themselves as being passive sub- 
jects of market forces they barely understood. The actions they took as 
a result bear an uncanny resemblance to the famous Melanesian cargo 
cults, organized by tribesmen who believed that “that various ritualistic 
acts such as the building of an airplane runway [would] result in the 
appearance of material wealth, particularly highly desirable Western 
goods; that is, ‘cargo,’on Western airplanes.” Just as the airplanes never 
showed up, neither do, in many cases, the benefits to urban residents. 
Why do cities do it, then? 

A common thread runs through all of these activities. Whether or not 
the cities and their residents benefit, the corporate and business commu- 
nity does. Giving Subaru a hefty subsidy to build a new headquarters in 
a gated complex in Camden may or may not benefit Camden’s people, 
but it certainly benefits Subaru’s bottom line. Cleveland’s stadiums may 
not have had much effect on the city’s economic position, but from the 
perspective of the corporations that pushed to made them happen, they 
were important for what Peterson called the city’s “social prestige” —or 
their own corporate status. 

Where cities decide to put their time and energy, and above all, their 
money, is not only a matter of the widely shared desire for economic 
prosperity, but of how power is distributed in the city—that is, who 
pulls the strings and calls the shots. It is common to think of the mayor 
as the person who sets the city’s direction, who moves it forward in the 
direction she sets, but the reality is far more complicated. For all the 
reams of paper written on mayoral leadership, the mayor of the Amer- 
ican industrial city is far more constrained in her ability to define and 
carry out an agenda of change than might seem apparent from her visi- 
bility in the local media. Whatever levers of power a mayor can apply are 
constrained by a complex network of competing and sometimes over- 
shadowing power centers. 

While the precise contours of power within cities have been debated 
by political scientists for decades, all agree that the big decisions that 
go beyond the routine maintenance tasks of local government require 
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some involvement by people outside government, what scholar Clarence 
Stone, founder of urban regime theory, calls a “governing coalition.” As 
Stone writes, “the act of governance requires the cooperation of private 
actors and the mobilization of private resources.” Stone stresses that 
“instead of the power to govern being something that can be captured 
by an electoral victory, it is something created by bringing cooperating 
actors together, not as equal claimants, but often as unequal contributors 
to a shared set of purposes.”"* 

‘There are many players in the urban arena, but they are not equal. As 
the late Norwegian scholar Stein Rokkan summed it up, “Votes count, 
but resources decide.”'° While many different types of resources exist 
in the urban ecosystem that affect the governance process—technical 
expertise, leadership capacity, and organizational strength, to name just 
three—the sheer weight of material resources held by the city’s major 
business and corporate interests tends to swamp all the others. The result 
is not only an urban agenda driven by economic development, but one 
that prioritizes the particular version of economic development that is 
most appealing to those interests oriented to large building projects and 
corporate subsidies. Stone calls them “development regimes.” 

There are a lot of reasons for this, beginning with the true but sim- 
plistic proposition that “money talks.” Not only do mayors need the 
support of the local corporate, business, and financial sectors to pursue 
their agendas, but those sectors have the resources to promote their own 
agendas as well as to buy off other parts of the governing coalition. A 
handful of summer jobs, down-payment assistance programs, and oper- 
ating grants to nonprofit community-development corporations are a 
small price to pay to neutralize potential opposition to the corporate 
agenda from the city’s less well-endowed communities. 

Furthermore, development strategies, which are basically about 
building things, whether stadiums, housing developments, or corporate 
offices, are both easier and more visible than fostering more fundamen- 
tal economic growth or improvement. They are easier because they are 
clearly and narrowly defined, particularly compared to the daunting 
complexities of changing educational systems, integrating neighbor- 
hoods, or moving high school dropouts or ex-offenders into the work- 
force. They are easily defined as technical problems (how many stories, 
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how many parking spaces) or financial ones (how much will it cost, how 
much can be borrowed) rather than matters involving complex human 
behaviors and relationships, or which demand serious consideration 
of ends and means, or costs and benefits. They require no more than 
passive acquiescence from anyone outside the small elite governmental 
and business circles directly involved. That acquiescence can usually be 
bought cheaply. 

Development projects do not happen overnight, but they usually do 
happen within a few years. They provide direct, visible gratification to 
all those involved. They offer photo ops when ground is broken, when 
the structure is topped off, and when the ribbon is finally cut, as well as 
the opportunity for mayors and corporate executives to come together 
and watch their city’s team from the luxury of the new skyboxes. These 
gratifications may seem trivial, but they matter. 

By contrast, a governance regime that focused, in Stone’s term, on 
“lower-class opportunity expansion,” would be far more difficult to 
maintain and offer far less visible gratification to its members. As Stone 
points out, in the United States such regimes “are largely hypotheti- 
cal.”!° Not only would such a regime require the close coordination and 
engagement of literally hundreds of different actors, from community 
organizations to social service providers and school districts, it would 
require radically different ways of thinking and working together from 
actors who have typically found it far more comfortable to stay within 
their silos, pursuing narrow organizational goals. 

It would require even more radical change on the part of the corpo- 
rate and business elite. While many in that elite probably see expanding 
opportunity for their city’s low-income residents as a desirable goal, it 
is doubtful that many see it as an important goal, or as a priority for the 
expenditure of their time, energy, and resources. What is important to 
elite institutions like Key Bank in Cleveland or Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in Baltimore is that the conditions for their continued successful 
operation be maintained, and that their massive corporate investment 
be secure. The best recipe for that is a development regime, coupled 
with such modest gestures—along with, perhaps, an effective policing 
system of social control—as are needed to keep the peace and keep the 
challenges of concentrated poverty from their doorsteps. 
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Ironically, an opportunity regime would probably cost much less 
than the typical development regime. Let’s try a thought experiment. 
‘There are roughly 3,100 unemployed residents of Camden, New Jersey, 
between the ages of sixteen and thirty-four. Let’s assume it would cost 
$10,000 per unemployed resident in services and support, over and above 
funds already being spent on education, job training, and the like, to enable 
each one to move into reasonably paid, stable employment. That adds 
up to $31 million dollars. Since 2013, though, the state of New Jersey 
has set aside $120 million each year for the next ten years in tax incen- 
tives to get companies to move into Camden, without, in all likelihood, 
improving the lives of even one of those 3,100 unemployed young men 
and women. For one-quarter of one year’s tax expenditures, the state 
could transform the lives of thousands of city residents. 

It is, of course, not just a matter of money. If the state decided to 
switch gears tomorrow and provide that money, it’s not clear that there 
are people and organizations in Camden today who are fully ready to take 
the money and use it effectively. But that’s a soluble, technical problem. 

This raises a critical question. When Paul Peterson wrote City Limits, 
his intentions were not simply descriptive, but prescriptive; at the depths 
of the postwar urban crisis, he was laying out a series of dos and don'ts for 
urban areas looking to rebuild their economies and regain lost prosperity. 
Ina nutshell, that prescription can be summed up as “focus on economic 
growth, make yourself attractive to highly mobile corporate capital, and 
avoid anything that smacks of redistribution.” 

Things have changed dramatically since 1981, and cities are seeing 
unprecedented revival. New York, Boston, and Washington, DC, have 
become the nation’s most vibrant, dynamic centers of energy and activ- 
ity. Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh have, in more modest fash- 
ion, seen major revival, although still mixed with continued decline and 
concentrated poverty. Even cities like Cleveland and Detroit, although 
perhaps still losing ground overall, show pockets of growing prosper- 
ity. Thus, looking back, the question arises: was Peterson right? Can 
one in fact associate this remarkable revival with what one might call 
the “Peterson Prescription” of private-sector-driven growth for eco- 
nomic revival—or for that matter, with any specific city government 
economic policies? 
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‘The short answer is no. University of Virginia law professor Rich- 
ard Schragger, in his brilliant 2016 book City Power, writes that “the 
urban resurgence of the last few decades . . .does not seem to have been 
caused by any particular urban policies, and certainly not the ones that 
a competitive model of city growth and decline would favor. And yet 
popular efforts in economic development continue to revolve around 
competing for jobs. [...] Unsurprisingly, this approach has had little 
success over time.” “Cities should not have a local development policy,” 
he argues. “The urban resurgence does not provide evidence that such 
a policy works—indeed, that any particular policy works—whatever its 
parameters. Abandoning local economic-development policies is almost 
politically impossible for local leaders. But it is the right thing to do.”!” 

I agree with Schragger’s diagnosis, but not completely with his con- 
clusion. Cities are not on/y economic entities, to be sure, but the vital- 
ity of their economy, and their export economy in particular, plays a 
powerful role not only in their continued ability to attract and retain 
a diverse population but also in their ability to expand opportunity for 
their lower-income residents. Cities need to walk and chew gum at the 
same time if they are to sustain their revival while steadily expanding the 
reach of revival to those sharing none of its benefits. Local economic- 
development policies are needed, but they have to be the right ones. They 
need to be policies that increase opportunity for those now largely left 
out, building a skilled workforce and the solid underpinnings of sustain- 
able prosperity while creating a model of urban revival that is far more 
equitable and inclusive than what we are seeing in America’s cities today. 

I stress /ocal policy, because if there’s any lesson to be learned from 
the way power works, it is that change will only happen if the people 
who make local decisions want it to happen, or can be persuaded to let it 
happen. It is true, of course, that they operate within the constraints of 
national and global forces, yet in the end it is up to them, not the federal 
government or anyone else. 

‘The era when the federal government could drive change, as it did 
with the civil rights laws of the 1960s, is long past. Even then, while 
the federal government could drive legal change, social and economic 
change was a different matter; as the late political scientist Norton Long, 
a clearheaded observer of the urban scene, wrote in 1977 at the high 
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point of federal urban policy, “The federal government has generated 
harmfully unrealistic expectations, without recognizing its inability to 
fulfill them.”'® While the federal government has reduced its own expec- 
tations since then, thousands of advocates continue to believe against all 
evidence that it is capable of realizing their dreams. 

It is not that federal action doesn't matter; on the contrary, it mat- 
ters greatly. Only the federal government has the resources, for exam- 
ple, to provide the housing subsidies that might allow poor families to 
escape debilitating shelter hardship and insecurity, as it has done for 
food security with the SNAP program or for health care with Medic- 
aid. The federal government can be a powerful ally to those fighting for 
change locally by setting standards or ground rules for local action, as the 
Obama Administration did by making state and local housing agencies 
take fair housing seriously; or it can be an equally powerful adversary, as 
is largely true today. It cannot, though, de the change. Change will not 
happen at the federal level; if change happens, it will happen bit by bit, 
city by city, metro by metro. 

This may strike the reader as either dispiriting or empowering, but 
reflects a powerful reality. Inclusion and integration are affected by 
national and global economic forces, but within the limits set by those 
forces, inclusion and integration are driven by the choices and priorities 
of the local power coalitions in each city and metropolitan area. The 
decision to spend nearly half a billion dollars of public money to build 
two stadiums and an arena in Cleveland was not dictated from Wash- 
ington, London, or Zurich; it was the product of powerful local players 
who decided not only that it was important for Cleveland to have those 
stadiums, but that it was important enough for them to use their power 
to make it happen, and who had the power to get government to use 
money on it that government could have used elsewhere. 

The fallacy in the thinking of those who believe that massive federal 
programs, like that long-advocated and equally long-derided “Federal 
Marshall Plan for the Cities,” are the solution is the belief that money 
equals progress. All money equals is money. It is worth reminding our- 
selves periodically that the closest thing this country has ever seen to a 
Marshall Plan for the cities, in terms of either magnitude or deliberate 
transformative intent, was the urban renewal program, and we know 
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what happened there. Leaving aside direct programs of redistribution 
such as the Earned Income Tax Credit or an increase to the minimum 
wage, which translate directly into more money in the pockets of people 
who desperately need it, money that flows down to the cities will be used 
in the ways that the city’s power coalition wants to use it. 

When the State of New Jersey took over running the city of Camden 
in 2002, the legislature appropriated $175 million toward the city’s 
economic recovery. Seven years later, as the state was giving control of 
the city back to its residents, Philadelphia Inquirer reporter Matt Katz 
issued a postmortem on the program. “Nearly $100 million of the $170 
million spent so far went to construction projects for large institu- 
tions, like a law school and an aquarium. And much of the construction 
work was handled by contractors and labor unions that contribute to 
the authors of the takeover law, the Camden County Democrats,” he 
found, adding that “less than 5 percent of the $175 million recovery 
package was spent on the things residents care about most: crime, city 
schools, job training, and municipal services.”’” By 2009, Camden’s 
residents were both poorer and more likely to be unemployed than 
seven years before. 

Any real movement in any city toward greater inclusion and equity 
requires moving the agenda of the citys power coalition in that direction. 
This is not impossible. Power coalitions pursue what their members see 
as their interests—and they do so sometimes strategically, but often in 
amore ad hoc, tactical fashion. Power coalitions are not monolithic, nor 
do they necessarily have coherent, clearly defined agendas. Their agen- 
das shift, as their membership shifts, as they see their interests shifting, 
and as fashions in economic development and urban planning shift. 
‘The interests of today’s power coalition in Pittsburgh, dominated by 
eds and meds players like the University of Pittsburgh Medical Center 
and Carnegie Mellon University and increasingly involving emerging 
high-technology firms and young entrepreneurs, are very different from 
and far more fluid than those of fifty years ago, when steelmakers like US 
Steel and Jones & Laughlin ruled the roost. In many cities foundations 
have more influence than ever before. After Mayor Duggan and billion- 
aire Dan Gilbert, Rip Rapson, president of the Kresge Foundation, is 
probably the most important power player in Detroit today. 
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While it is important not to look at this through rose-colored glasses, 
it suggests at least some room for change in the system. The relation- 
ship between the cities—as people, as places, and as governments—and 
today’s powerful institutions is very different from what it was thirty 
or forty years ago. Back then, urban universities like the University of 
Pennsylvania or Carnegie Mellon might well have seen themselves as 
unhappily stuck in their respective cities, hunkering down to protect 
their turf against the encroachment of at best indifferent, and at worst 
hostile forces. Today, being in those same cities has become an asset. In 
a remarkable reversal, suburban and small-town universities across the 
country are spending hundreds of millions of dollars building walkable 
entertainment, shopping, and residential districts designed to imbue 
the environs of their campuses with an “urban” aura in order to better 
compete for students and faculty with big-city institutions. 

Institutions see their futures as interwoven with their cities in ways 
that go well beyond their immediate precincts. Yale has spent some 
$30 million since 1994 helping over 1,000 of its employees buy houses 
in New Haven’s neighborhoods, and largely single-handedly foots the 
bill for the New Haven Promise, enabling over 1,000 graduates of New 
Haven’s public schools to afford a college education. Their motives for 
spending this money, which is admittedly a very small part of their $3.3 
billion annual budget, are many. There is self-interest involved, as the 
homeownership program helps build a more stable workforce, as well 
as a certain amount of noblesse oblige as the largest, wealthiest player 
around, but it also includes a recognition that Yale shares its destiny 
with a New Haven that stretches beyond the downtown and the city’s 
elite neighborhoods. 

Yale’s position in New Haven is unusual, in that few cities are so 
totally dominated by a single institution. UPMC may be the biggest 
dog in Pittsburgh and Johns Hopkins the biggest in Baltimore, but in 
both cities they are not alone but the largest of many partners, and they 
cannot unilaterally set the agenda. The interests of the many coalition 
members in a Baltimore or Pittsburgh are likely to be different, if not 
outright conflicting, and all these interests must be navigated if enough 
support is to cohere around a serious plan for an inclusive city. The fact 
remains that, in a city like Baltimore or Pittsburgh, there are people one 
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can talk to—and organizations that represent their interests—who can 
bring to bear significant resources that can be tapped to promote change. 
‘The picture is very different and far more problematic, in both respects, 
in many smaller places, where the resources are so much more limited 
and the potential partners far fewer. 

What compounds the challenge of moving the power coalition is 
that the individuals and organizations who should be the logical advo- 
cates for inclusion are themselves often disorganized and working at 
cross-purposes. Rather than forming a cohesive movement with a clear 
agenda for change, those fighting poverty and trying to alleviate neigh- 
borhood distress in a typical city are more likely to be rivals controlling 
distinct fiefdoms, competing for resources and jealously guarding their 
territories. While the sum of their resources and potential influence 
may not compare with a Johns Hopkins or UPMC-, it is not negligible, 
particularly when they can work in tandem with a supportive local gov- 
ernment; it is consistently vitiated, however, by lack of cohesion and by 
the absence of a shared strategy or goals.’That means, in turn, that local 
governments, community organizations, and advocates are often easily 
bought off with crumbs—a summer jobs program or a few city-owned 
houses to fix up and resell—rather than seen as credible interlocutors. 

Furthermore, few strategies promoted by those who advocate for 
low-income communities and low-income people are transformative 
in any meaningful sense. Putting money into a grab bag of activities in 
a distressed concentrated-poverty area, as we saw in Baltimore’s Sand- 
town-Winchester, may improve conditions for a few people for a while, 
but is unlikely to change the neighborhood’s condition or trajectory, or 
alter the desperate struggle for survival most people in those neighbor- 
hoods face. For all the plethora of neighborhood plans and multiyear 
strategies, few organizations think past the next year, the next project, 
or the next state or federal grant. 

What do I mean by transformative? It starts with a simple premise 
that I first stated in the previous chapter. Nearly all people, whether rich, 
poor, or middle-class, want to live satisfying, productive lives. Clearly, if 
you are wealthy, or even well-to-do, it comes more easily. You have far 
more choices in terms of how to live such a life, what to do with your 
time, or where to live. But if you are struggling, it most often comes 
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down to two basic things. First, having a job that pays enough so that you 
can keep your head financially above water, and that potentially offers 
a reasonable measure of both security and psychic reward; and second, 
having a safe and healthy home you can afford in a decent neighborhood. 
Ideally, it should be in a neighborhood where poorer and more affluent 
people live together and share the benefits of prosperity. Even where it is 
not, it should be safe and offer a decent if not lavish quality of life. From 
the perspective of Abraham Maslow’s famous hierarchy of needs, the 
first three are most fundamental—the physiological needs of adequate 
food and shelter; the safety needs of physical safety, health, and finan- 
cial security; and the emotional need for belonging, in terms of family, 
friendships, and intimacy.” 

Transformative strategies, then, are strategies that help the greatest 
number of people now living in poverty or neighborhood distress get 
from their present condition to where they can live satisfying, productive 
lives with a decent standard of living; strategies that help the greatest 
number of distressed places get to a point where they provide a decent 
environment for people to live such lives; and strategies that do so in 
ways that reduce the magnitude of the city’s racial, economic, and geo- 
graphic gaps. To paraphrase the famous saying of the ancient Jewish sage 
Rabbi Hillel, all the rest is commentary.”! 

How is this different from what we are doing now? Put so broadly, 
almost anyone doing almost anything could argue that their work fits 
the above description. The question that needs to be asked, however, is 
whether what they are doing is leading to sustained change, and whether 
it is taking place on a meaningful scale. What happens to the young 
people in the summer jobs program, or to the neighborhood after the 
new Low-Income Tax Credit housing project down the block opens its 
doors? Such questions can be asked about almost any urban initiative 
today. Some efforts may indeed lead to long-term change for a few peo- 
ple, or for a small area, but at a scale so small that their effects are lost 
amid the continued downward pressures exerted by the larger system. 
Most, though, are a sort of social Tylenol, likely to bring only transitory 
relief; or worse, they are wasted effort. 

Transformative strategies are not simple, but, as I’ve suggested in 
earlier chapters, we know quite a bit about what they are, and how to 
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make them work. The challenge is, first, reaching agreement around what 
should be done in a particular city or region; second, building a broad 
coalition around a finite number of transformative strategies, and the 
roles that each agency or organization should play; and third, gaining 
the broader support of the city’s power coalition to make them happen. 

Local efforts should never be seen as alternatives to sustained, deter- 
mined efforts to change state and federal policy. Not only are many 
critical steps, such as increasing housing subsidies for poor renters, only 
possible at the federal level, but many of the ground rules that deter- 
mine what can be done locally are set by the federal government and, 
sometimes even more so, by the states. In recent years, indeed, as cities 
here and there have made efforts to address local inequities by raising 
the minimum wage or establishing local hiring standards, Republican- 
dominated state legislatures have increasingly blocked their efforts, as 
the Missouri legislature did to St. Louis’s minimum-wage law. When the 
rollback went into effect in August 2017, the minimum wage in the city 
automatically fell back from $10/hour to the state level of $7.70/hour. 
Between January 2016 and July 2017 alone, fifteen states passed laws 
“pre-empting” local laws dealing with minimum wage or other worker 
rights or benefits, as the United States Constitution allows them to do.” 

Before moving on to the task of trying to lay out what a transfor- 
mative approach to inclusion and equity might actually look like, it’s 
important to recognize that different places offer wildly different pre- 
conditions for change. What may work in Baltimore or Pittsburgh may 
work less well in Youngstown, Ohio, and not at all in Aliquippa, Pennsyl- 
vania. True, Baltimore and Pittsburgh have huge problems. Along with 
their problems, though, both have local economies sustained by globally 
competitive institutions that are growing jobs at a respectable rate; an 
influx of educated, talented young people creating economic activity, 
raising property values and municipal revenues; relatively high local gov- 
ernment capacity to manage programs and strategies; and sophisticated 
corporate and foundation sectors. 

Finally, no matter how appropriate a strategy may be in today’s condi- 
tions, it’s important to remember that things change, and one can never 
predict exactly how and when. The biggest question mark about any 
strategy that focuses on jobs as a central theme is that the world of work 
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is constantly changing, as shifting economic pressures and emerging 
technological advances eliminate some jobs while creating others, but 
not necessarily in the same places or for people with the same skills or 
education. This has been going on for centuries, but recent developments 
in automation and robotics, not to mention the vast implications of cli- 
mate change, have raised it anew; as economist Sendhil Mullainathan 
puts it, “Prepare for change by expecting the unimagined.””* He’s right, 
even though /ow to imagine the unimagined is a task better suited to 
seers than administrators or city planners. 

We will look at that question, too, in the next chapter. But the history 
of change reminds us to be cautious in our predictions, and to be mindful 
of the many uncertainties lurking behind every prescription. Uncertainty 
works against people with less income, fewer skills, and less formal edu- 
cation. More highly educated, more-affluent people are more mobile and 
better able to adapt to change, grafting new skill sets onto existing ones. 
How to create a system in which change, rather than further depressing 
opportunities, increases them is a daunting challenge. 

In the end, though, there is no magic bullet. It still comes down to 
figuring out what to do, and then digging in for the slow, difficult slog to 
make it happen, city by city or region by region. 
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Chapter 11 


A Path to Inclusion and Opportunity 


f I did not believe it were possible to change the seemingly inexo- 

rable trajectory of America’s cities toward a future of increased seg- 

regation, polarization, and exclusion, I would not have written this 
book. I believe it is possible, and that in some respects it may be easier 
than some people may believe, but in other respects even more difficult. 
Before explaining that, though, I should begin by explaining my own 
thinking, and how I look at the question of change. 

Everyone who writes about changing the system—and there are a lot 
of us—brings a particular perspective to the question of change. Those 
perspectives tend to fall along a spectrum, which can be seen as running 
from incrementalist at one end to utopian at the other. The incremental- 
ist believes that small steps and individual efforts like the first President 
Bush’s “thousand points of light” gradually bring about change. The uto- 
pian believes that nothing short of a fundamental reordering of society 
and the economy will lead to meaningful change, and that anything 
short of that is wasted effort. 

Neither end of the spectrum is particularly credible. We have had 
and still have many thousands of points of light, many projects and 
ventures that have shown human creativity and energy at their best, and 
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yet the underlying patterns of inequality and segregation seem only to 
get worse. The points of light turn out to be fireflies, glimmering for a 
moment and going out. 

Utopian thinking may be worse. Incrementalists for the most part 
do no harm. Utopians do, or would if they could. Over and above the 
disastrous failure rate of those utopias that have actually been tried, the 
utopian mindset has been well characterized by organizer and blogger 
Jonathan Matthew Smucker. “Why. . . bother to strategize about over- 
coming the particular obstacles that block our way today,” he writes, 


if we believe that the accumulation of all obstacles will ulti- 
mately add up to a grand crisis that will somehow magically 
usher in a new era? Believing that things will “have to get worse 
before they get better,” we may become disinterested in—per- 
haps even sabotaging of—efforts to improve real-life condi- 
tions in the here and now. After all, why put a band-aid ona 
gaping wound?! 


I have little tolerance with the line of argument that holds that all 
efforts are in vain as long as the underlying economic or political system 
falls short of the ideal. Representative democracy and the capitalist eco- 
nomic system, for better or for worse, are the two conjoined frameworks 
that have defined the reality of American life for well over a century and 
are likely to do so for the next century as well, assuming Western civili- 
zation survives. Moreover, should they be replaced by anything funda- 
mentally different, whatever that is will probably be much worse. Finally, 
although I share many people’s belief that many things about American 
society need fundamental change, including the racism that remains so 
resistant to change, I see radical change as being at best a distant pros- 
pect. I do not believe that we should forgo the opportunities that exist 
to change the lives of people and their communities in important ways, 
even while injustice and racism may continue to exist, in the interest of a 
far-off and most probably illusory better society. That posture is a luxury 
of the affluent that the poor cannot afford. 

Progress will require a different way of thinking about the challenge 
than either incrementalism or utopianism offers. That way of thinking 
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is not, as some people have suggested, one of coming up with a laundry 
list of programs—mostly involving huge sums of money—that seem to 
bear some relationship, however tangential, to the challenges of inclu- 
sion and equity. True, such approaches are neither incrementalist nor 
utopian, in the literal sense, but they tend to share the fantasy of an 
all-powerful federal government, mix the valuable with the trivial, and 
above all, beg the question, How do we get there? These issues have far 
too many moving parts for anyone to be able to lay out a detailed road 
map, but it is important to offer at least some idea of what a plausible 
strategy might look like. 

We need a way of thinking that is pragmatic, focused on concrete 
results, rather than driven by symbolism and self-expression, however 
powerful and deeply felt; one that accepts the reality of the existing 
American political and economic framework, while working to bring 
about change within that system, rather than pining for a socialist or 
anarchist utopia. Symbolism is important, but it needs to be subordi- 
nated to substance, rather than seen as an end in itself. 

We need to ask two questions, and be rigorous about our answers. 
First, given the vast array of things we can do, at least in theory, which 
of them are most likely to do the most to foster inclusion and reduce 
inequity? Second, how can we pursue those activities in ways most likely 
to achieve our goals, and realize our vision? I think of this as a sort of 
focused, visionary pragmatism. 

We must be visionary about our goals, but must also be realistic about 
what we can and cannot achieve. We can reduce poverty, but we cannot 
end it. We can reduce economic and racial segregation, and poverty 
concentration, but we cannot and should not try to make every neigh- 
borhood into a demographic and economic mirror image of every other 
one. We can improve distressed neighborhoods to the point where they 
become decent, safe places to live, but we cannot make every neighbor- 
hood into a vibrant model community. Finally, and most painfully, we 
may not be able to restore every distressed city, town, or neighborhood 
to health and vitality. That does not mean, though, that we can ignore 
the plight of the people in those communities. 

Turning back to where I began this chapter, what do I mean that 
change may be both easier and more difficult than some may believe? 
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It is an easier task, because while it would cost money, it would not 
be as expensive as may be widely believed. We already spend hundreds 
of billions of dollars on education, from pre-K through college; on job 
training and workforce-readiness programs. We can accomplish far more 
with that money, if we spend it more wisely. We also waste billions on 
zero-sum and unproductive economic development, with little impact 
on overall well-being. That should end, and those dollars should be used 
productively. Some of the multibillion-dollar “solutions” that have been 
proposed, such as massive investment in public transit and high-speed 
rail, while they may add value to the economy as a whole, would have 
little or no effect on the problems of poverty and inequality. More vans 
and buses serving more places and running more often, although far less 
glamorous, would probably make more difference at a modest fraction 
of the cost. Some critical pieces of the solution would cost money, to 
be sure, but not at levels that would seriously challenge the capacity of 
either the economy or the federal budget. We could probably pay for 
most of them simply by forgoing the beggar-thy-neighbor economic 
incentives we currently spend billions on. 

It is a harder task, though, because it demands something more dif- 
ficult than writing a check, which is why in the end “laundry list” pro- 
posals are largely pointless. It requires changing ways of thinking, and 
changing the ways in which power is exercised not only in American 
society generally, but separately in each one of the hundreds of individual 
cities and regions that make up our country. We need to change federal 
policy, to be sure—a task that is particularly challenging at a time where 
the current administration seems determined to reverse even the modest 
steps taken by its predecessor to challenge inequality—but that is only 
one small part of the picture. 

Trying to frame an agenda that can truly address the complex, multi- 
dimensional body of challenges that have been outlined in the preced- 
ing chapters is a daunting task. The challenge itself seems particularly 
slippery. It is about poverty, which is about people, but it is also about 
the concentration of poverty, which is about place. It is about addressing 
the needs of adults who are disconnected from the mainstream of the 
American society and economy, but it must recognize that disconnec- 
tion is part of a process that began long before, in childhood, perhaps 
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even infancy; thus any solution must tackle the needs of children as 
well as adults. It is, as we must remind ourselves, not just about poverty 
but about opportunity, which inevitably raises questions about the way 
in which the larger society and economy work. It is a local issue, yet so 
much of what can be done locally hinges on national policy and the role 
the federal government plays. 

At the same time, in our desire to reduce poverty and inequality, 
we must be careful not to act in ways that may choke off the nascent 
revival of America’s older cities. That revival is real, yet its future course 
remains uncertain and its continuation should not be taken for granted. 
A respected demographer has raised the question of whether the United 
States has reached what he calls “peak millennial,”? while the future of 
the American health care system and the millions of jobs it generates is 
heatedly contested. Unless cities like Pittsburgh and Detroit can sus- 
tain their revival—fairly solid in Pittsburgh, embryonic in Detroit—and 
continue to grow jobs and wealth, there will be far fewer opportunities 
for those who have not shared in its benefits up to now. 

‘Thus, any serious proposal for addressing the challenge must be at 
least as multidimensional as the challenge itself. Following the logic of 
the last chapter, I will look at the question through a local lens—not only 
in terms of the central city by itself, but also the surrounding region— 
with respect first to people, and then to place, while trying to weave into 
that some ideas of what should happen nationally as well to bring about 
the change we need, not in one or two progressive outliers, but across 
cities and regions. While I recognize that there are many more issues 
that could and should be addressed, the magnitude and complexity of 
the full range of challenges and the solutions needed to surmount them 
go far beyond what I can cover in these pages. I have tried to concentrate 
on what I consider the two most important dimensions of social equity: 
first, that all people should have the opportunity to move out of poverty 
and earn a decent living; and second, that it is time to redeem the 1949 
pledge of a “decent home and a suitable living environment for every 
American family.” 

If we could bring about the change we need to see in those two areas, 
I believe we would see many other things change not only in our older 
cities, but in our society as a whole. I am not so naive as to believe that 
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the endemic racism in American society would disappear if one reduced 
the manifest economic imbalance between white and black people and 
the extent to which our communities are racially segregated, but there is 
little doubt that racism, economic inequity, and segregation all feed on 
one another in a host of ways large and small. While we must continue 
to challenge racism as such, we must also work directly to overcome 
economic and spatial inequity by building systems of opportunity for all. 


Jobs Are Job One 


If we are even remotely serious about creating opportunity for the large 
numbers of people who are stuck in poverty or near-poverty, we have 
to think in terms of jobs. Jobs, to paraphrase the old Ford slogan, are 
job one. There’s a certain appeal to the idea of encouraging people to 
start businesses, which resonates with the self-image of America as a 
nation of entrepreneurs, but the idea is more attractive than the reality. 
Small-business programs are inherently limited in terms of how many 
people can benefit and how sustainable the businesses are, particularly 
in impoverished inner-city areas where people’s disposable income is 
far too modest to sustain more than a handful of local businesses. ‘The 
evidence suggests that most minority businesses generate few jobs, and 
that the greater part do not even provide a decent living for their own- 
ers significantly above the poverty level. While programs to encourage 
small-business success are important—especially if they’re focused 
on helping viable small businesses grow rather than on supporting 
start-ups—such programs will never be more than a small part of the 
total picture. 

But the jobs are there, at least in cities like Baltimore and Pittsburgh. 
Let’s do another thought experiment. In 2015, there were roughly 
30,000 unemployed people aged sixteen to sixty-four in the city of 
Baltimore. There were also about 325,000 jobs in the city, growing by 
about 2,000 per year. If jobs in Baltimore turn over at the national rate 
of 15 percent per year, that means that every year, between turnover 
and new jobs, there are 50,000 job openings in the city. One-third of 
the jobs in Baltimore are held by college graduates, leaving two-thirds 
filled by people with less formal education. What that means is that 
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every year, 33,000 jobs shat do not require a college degree open up in the 
city of Baltimore. 

At one level, this comparison is not particularly meaningful. One can't 
simply line up the number of jobs and the number of unemployed people 
and draw any conclusions about how to fill those jobs. But the point here 
is that in Baltimore, it’s less about creating jobs than it’s about connecting 
people to them. Making those connections, though, is about far more 
than providing individuals with the training in the specific skills partic- 
ular jobs require. What are needed are integrated workforce systems. An 
integrated workforce system is one which combines skill training with all the 
other pieces needed to prepare an individual for sustained, successful employ- 
ment and mobility, all taking place through partnerships with the firms and 
institutions which have the jobs to be filled. 

Such systems would operate as in figure 11-1, connecting job training 
to personal empowerment, education, removal of legal barriers, family 
support, coaching, and improved transportation access, all taking place 


COUNSELING AND 
FAMILY SUPPORT 


REMOVING 
LEGAL COACHING 
BARRIERS 


PERSONAL JOB 
EMPOWERMENT SLE TRAINING PLACEMENT 


ADULT CONTINUING 
EDUCATION EDUCATION 


EMPLOYER 
ENGAGEMENT 


Figure 11-1 How a model integrated workforce system could work. 
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through close partnerships with prospective employers. All of the pieces 
are needed, because each one separately addresses a potential barrier or 
disability that can render the rest meaningless. 

As important as integrating the support system into the training 
process is building the city’s employers into the process. Ultimately, 
a workforce program will only succeed if it can produce workers who 
meet employers’ needs and if the employers have high confidence that 
it can—and will continue to—do so. 1B4J as well as other successful 
programs like Twin Cities RISE! have built close relationships with 
employers in their communities. The more employers are engaged in 
designing the programs, and the more closely they will stay involved 
with them and the more likely they will hire their graduates on a regular, 
ongoing basis. 

One or more organizations exist in every major city in the United 
States corresponding to every one of the pieces needed for an integrated 
workforce system, although they may need to expand their services or 
capability, not to mention learn how to work together as part of a team. 
‘The cost of expanding their services, as well as the cost of the man- 
agement and information systems needed to keep all of the moving 
parts together, is surprisingly manageable. Jason Perkins-Cohen, who 
designed the 1B4J program in Baltimore, estimates that for each person 
trained and placed, it would cost only about $4,000 to $5,000 more than 
what people are now spending to provide those services; Tom Streitz of 
Twin Cities RISE! thinks it would be more, perhaps around $9,000 per 
person. Taking the higher number, and assuming you wanted to train 
and place 5,000 of Baltimore’s unemployed in stable employment each 
year, it would cost an additional $45 million a year. That amount—which 
would go down sharply after a few years, once significant inroads are 
made into the pool of long-term unemployed workers —is quite mod- 
est, particularly in comparison to what cities and states are spending on 
big-ticket construction projects and economic incentives with far more 
limited social or economic returns. 

Moreover, as the evidence of programs like Safer shows, integrated 
training is an investment in the future. In Maryland, the cost to keep just 
one prisoner incarcerated for just one year is nearly $40,000.* Effective 
jobs programs will pay for themselves many times over in terms of reduced 
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costs in incarceration, welfare payments, and social services, not to men- 
tion the additional tax revenues coming from now-employed workers. 

In 2017 dollars, the state of Maryland spent $700 million during the 
1990s to subsidize construction of stadiums for the Baltimore Orioles 
and Baltimore Ravens. If experience elsewhere is any guide, it won't be 
long before the city and state are approached with proposals to upgrade, 
expand, or replace both facilities. A $460,000 feasibility study was 
approved in December 2017 for a project to expand the city’s convention 
center and building a new arena as well as a new convention hotel, pro- 
jected to cost upward of $900 million.° Perhaps it is time to ask whether 
this should be Baltimore’s highest priority. 

One thing, though, that is hard if not impossible to do locally is to 
ensure that jobs offer a decent wage and decent working conditions. 
For that, concerted efforts are needed at the state and federal level to 
increase the minimum wage and level the playing field for low-wage 
service workers. How badly these efforts are needed is evidenced by the 
extent to which, as I mentioned in the last chapter, even as local orga- 
nizing efforts have led cities to raise minimum-wage levels or provide 
worker benefits such as paid family or sick leave, hostile state legislatures 
have increasingly nullified their efforts. That points out a well-known 
but often overlooked fact: the United States is still a federal system, and 
the struggle for greater equity takes place as much if not more at the state 
as at the federal level. 

Conversely, states can enhance local efforts through incentives. Every 
state offers a laundry list of tax incentives for things they consider desir- 
able. The list often includes job training and job creation. While many of 
these incentives are generic, and treat all jobs created or people trained 
equally, others, like the lowa tax credit for hiring ex-offenders, are aimed 
at populations in particular need of assistance. Any effort to build an 
equitable jobs strategy in any city or region needs to engage state gov- 
ernment as an important partner, and must work to focus state incentives 
on the people with the greatest need. 

Any jobs strategy, though, starts with a basic assumption—namely, 
that enough jobs are there and that there’s a real opportunity to move 
large numbers of people into the workforce. That’s a fair assumption in 
major cities like Baltimore or Philadelphia, or even Detroit or Cleveland. 
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It may also be true for smaller places like Aliquippa which, even though 
they may not be growing jobs locally, are close enough to stronger job 
centers to piggyback off their opportunities. We have to be realistic, 
though. There are many small cities and mill towns that have too few 
jobs, or where the jobs are disappearing, to make opportunity a reality 
for all those who might want to work. I will come back to that vexing 
question, and the tough choices it forces on us as a society, later. 


Education and Opportunity 


For most adults, it makes most sense to focus directly on jobs and train- 
ing, building the education they need to fill gaps in basic reading or math 
skills into the framework of programs designed to lead to jobs, rather 
than treating these educational gaps separately. Cities must also build 
educational systems that lead to opportunity for the children now grow- 
ing up in poverty, particularly those growing up in the inner-city ghetto 
areas where poverty is most intensely concentrated, to enable them to 
escape poverty and join the nation’s social and economic mainstream. 

Instead, we have systems in which most of those children fall behind 
early in their educational careers and never recover. Inner-city schools, 
with rare exceptions, have become factories for the reproduction of 
chronic, multigenerational poverty. While it is not entirely the schools’ 
fault—recognizing the debilitating effects of dysfunctional, often vio- 
lent, family and neighborhood conditions—we look to the schools to 
somehow counterbalance those conditions or enable children to over- 
come them. While that is a daunting task, there is growing evidence that 
there are at least some things that can be done that make a difference, 
even under very difficult conditions. 

First, a simple one. People have been studying the effects of pre- 
kindergarten programs since the 1960s, and the evidence is strong that 
well-designed, professionally staffed programs can produce lasting ben- 
efits in terms of educational attainment, adult behavior, and lifetime 
earnings for the low-income children who participate in those programs. 
Not all pre-K programs are equal, though. As the Center for Public 
Education points out, the research “shows the importance of low child/ 
staff ratios, small class sizes, and teacher qualifications in the effective 
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delivery of programs. Regardless of pre-K setting, whether at a school or 
community agency, teacher qualifications are essential.”° 

Comprehensive, high-quality pre-K education should be available 
to every child, especially children in low-income communities. As with 
the job-training programs described earlier, the research cited by the 
Center for Public Education has shown that money spent on pre-K edu- 
cation leads to major long-term financial benefits for society and for the 
economy in terms of less need for expensive special-education services, 
reduced crime and criminal justice costs, reduced welfare dependency, 
and increased lifetime earnings both for the children and their parents. 

What happens after pre-K, in looking at the system of education 
from kindergarten through high school, is harder. It is harder not only 
because the educational issues are more complex, but even more because 
the debate is often less about the children than it is about politics and 
ideology, nowhere more than in the never-ending charter school con- 
troversy. Too often, it seems to boil down to a dispute between, on the 
one hand, mostly right-of-center proponents of the free market who see 
the public schools as a patronage and bureaucracy-encrusted monopoly; 
and, on the other, generally left-of-center advocates of public education 
who see it as a bastion of civil rights and grassroots democracy under 
attack from the right. 

In many respects, both sides are both right and wrong. The idea that 
a free market in education is a path to opportunity for low-income 
children in concentrated-poverty areas is absurd and pernicious, as 
the Detroit experience has shown. At the same time, those advocat- 
ing, in essence, that the public school systems should retain their de 
facto monopoly of children’s education have a hard case to make. While 
the American public school system, taken as a whole, generally does a 
good job educating the children of educated, motivated middle-class 
parents, particularly those living in affluent suburban communities, it 
does a far worse job with the admittedly much harder job of educating 
the children of the poor, particularly those who live in urban areas of 
concentrated poverty. 

For all the many dedicated teachers and administrators who work 
in public school systems, many school districts are not that far from 
the picture painted by their adversaries. They are often top-heavy with 
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administrators, coordinators, consultants, and Lord knows what else; 
elected school boards, rather than being vehicles for popular democracy, 
are often creatures of machine politics; and entrenched unions often 
seem less concerned with children’s interests than in their never-ending 
struggles over teacher compensation and prerogatives. It’s not just about 
money, either. While some states still shortchange their urban schools, 
others have made major strides toward equalizing school funding. Since 
the 1990s, New Jersey has been providing its thirty-one “special needs” 
school districts with more money, child-for-child, than the state’s typi- 
cal suburban school district spends in total. While advocates can point 
to scattered examples of improvement, overall the results are widely 
acknowledged to be disappointing. 

‘The evidence is growing that what one might call carefully managed, 
accountable competition may actually change the opportunity equation, 
supporting successful charter models while also supporting the improve- 
ment of public school districts. Schools like Match—and others, both 
charters and traditional public schools, all around the country—have 
shown that they can significantly reduce achievement gaps and place 
thousands of children from low-income families and high-poverty areas 
ona path to opportunity. 

Still, the number of children they reach is a miniscule fraction of the 
number who continue to fall behind on a daily basis. If our goal as a 
nation is to further greater equality of opportunity and reduce poverty, 
there is probably nothing more important than to figure out how to 
replicate these successful models—both the schools themselves and the 
balance of flexibility and accountability in the overall system—to the 
point that they begin to reach not a handful of children, but millions. 
There are 10.6 million children in the United States between the ages of 
five and seventeen living in poverty, and another 6.1 million in house- 
holds with earnings that put them less than 50 percent above the poverty 
level—altogether, more than one out of four American children. They all 
should have a chance to escape poverty as adults. 

Tragically, instead of focusing on the children, far too much of the 
debate seems to be polarized between, on the one hand, the roman- 
tic vision of an idealized public school system and reflexive hostility to 
the tech magnates funding charter schools, and, on the other, the less 
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romantic vision of a cutthroat free market in education, epitomized by 
Trump’s secretary of education, Betsy DeVos, on whom a great deal of 
the blame for the dysfunctional Detroit system can rightly be placed. 
‘The New Jersey Star-Ledger, in an editorial hailing the return of New- 
ark’s public schools to local control after twenty years of a state takeover, 
exhorted local officials to “stop the endless political sniping over whether 
a school is charter, magnet, or traditional.”’ Their words are well worth 
heeding in many places aside from Newark. 


Place and Opportunity 


A host of factors come together to exacerbate inequality in the city. Pov- 
erty is debilitating, its effects are multiplied over many generations by life 
in areas of concentrated poverty, and those effects are multiplied in turn 
by racial segregation. For most people in cities, escaping poverty is not 
just about getting to a point where one has a decent income. Escaping 
poverty in cities like Detroit or St. Louis usually also means moving out, 
usually to one of the many suburban towns or cities which offer houses 
at affordable prices. That leaves two gaping holes in the equity equation: 
What happens to the people who cannot move to some other place that 
offers greater opportunity or a better quality of life? And what happens 
to the neighborhoods they leave behind? 

Meanwhile, cities are not standing still. Some areas are reviving or 
gentrifying, becoming both more affluent and more expensive, while 
other areas, many of which were solid, stable working-class or middle- 
class neighborhoods until recently, are now declining, with a population 
that is increasingly poor, and with vacant, boarded-up houses appearing 
on otherwise well-tended blocks. What might be called the problem of 
place is not a single challenge, but a multiple one. But there’s a funda- 
mental challenge that also needs to be addressed, one that transcends 
questions of place and goes to basic human needs. 

That challenge is the amount of money that the millions of poor and 
near-poor families who have not won the housing-voucher lottery must 
spend for even the most primitive accommodations, and the disastrous 
effect that has on their lives and the lives of their children in terms of 
instability, homelessness, and the lack of money for other basic needs. 
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While some may not see it as an equity issue, I see it not only as a ques- 
tion of opportunity but as a matter of fundamental justice. For a wealthy 
society like the United States to knowingly allow millions of its citizens 
to live in desperate hardship, when an adequate remedy is known and is 
within our grasp, strikes me as an equity issue. 

In contrast to many of the other challenges where the solutions lie 
wholly or mostly locally, this is something that can only be addressed 
by the federal government. How much it costs to provide a family with 
a housing voucher for a year varies widely from one part of the United 
States to another, reflecting the variation in incomes and housing costs 
from one area to the next, but it averages out to about $9,000 per year. 
No city, and no state, can afford to provide this sort of ongoing support 
to more than a small fraction of the millions of households that need it. 
To give an idea of the scale of the need, among households with annual 
incomes of $35,000 or less, 9.6 million spend 50 percent or more of their 
gross income for rent, and an additional 2.7 million spend between 40 
percent and 50 percent of their gross income for rent. 

The federal government currently spends about $32 billion a year 
providing vouchers for 3.5 million households, with which it estimates, 
perhaps optimistically, that it covers one out of four eligible households.* 
A program that would provide a voucher to any eligible low-income 
household as a matter of right would probably cost about an additional 
$90 to $100 billion, or slightly more than 2 percent of the annual federal 
budget. It would transform the lives of a far larger share of American 
households. Any particular inferences aside, it is worth pointing out that 
home-mortgage and property-tax deductions for homeowners together 
cost the United States Treasury more than that, roughly $120 billion 
in 2017. 

Rather than simply assuming that the best course is to expand the 
current voucher program, though, this would be a unique opportunity 
to step back and take stock of what we have learned about the bene- 
fits as well as the downsides of the voucher program since it was initi- 
ated over forty years ago, and also to learn from the many other models 
of housing assistance that have been adopted elsewhere in the world, 
particularly in Western European countries like the United Kingdom, 
France, and Germany, which provide housing benefits to all those in 
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need. While it is unlikely that the cost in the end would be significantly 
less, we could probably design a program that would provide the same 
benefits as the Section 8 vouchers but would do more to improve the 
quality of the housing where low-income people live, reduce some of 
the negative spillovers to the housing market, and expand the ability of 
low-income people to move out of high-poverty ghettoes into areas of 
greater opportunity. 


Spatial Equity 


A critical equity frontier is what might be called “place opportunity” 
or “spatial equity,” to reverse the extent to which economic classes are 
increasingly “sorted” geographically in the United States. That sorting, 
which is creating ever-greater spatial barriers between rich, middle-class, 
and poor in our cities, is not only a symptom of inequality, but a driver 
of even greater inequality in the future. 

Although spatial equity is a regional issue, reflecting continued social 
and economic disparities between central cities and their suburbs, cit- 
ies—particularly those that are seeing revival—bear a particular respon- 
sibility to foster greater spatial equity in those parts of the city that 
are on an upward economic trajectory or are gentrifying. That means 
preserving or creating opportunities for significant numbers of lower-in- 
come families to continue to live in those areas indefinitely. That will not 
just happen. Left to its own devices, the market will create increasingly 
homogenous neighborhoods, even without any overt displacement, sim- 
ply through turnover and the logic of non-replacement. Ordinances to 
protect the interests of sitting low-income homeowners or tenants are 
desirable and important, but will only have a short-term effect. Cities 
have to make equity happen. 

There are a number of ways they can do so. First, older subsi- 
dized-housing projects that are in or adjacent to reviving areas should 
be preserved wherever possible. This may be costly, since the owners 
of those projects may be eager to cash in on the area’s revival by con- 
verting the projects to more expensive private-market housing. It may 
require a combination of regulatory pressures and financial incentives. 
At the same time, it is likely to be not only less expensive but far less 
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complicated and time-consuming than trying to create the same number 
of units from scratch to replace them. 

Maine, Massachusetts, and Maryland have passed laws that both 
require advance notification of an owner's intent to sell or convert their 
properties—in Massachusetts, for two years—and a “right of first refusal” 
to buy the property. In Maine, the state housing authority has the right 
of first refusal anytime an owner takes any action that would result “in 
the termination of financial assistance designed to make the rental units 
affordable to low-income or moderate-income people.”’ Washington, 
DC, has the Tenant Opportunity to Purchase Act, or TOPA, which 
gives the tenants the right of first refusal when the owner decides to sell 
the building. More states and cities need to follow their lead. 

Where revival is emerging but prices are not yet astronomical, or 
where an area, like Five Points in Denver or Fox Park in St. Louis, is 
clearly showing signs of being ripe for change, cities and nonprofit orga- 
nizations can take steps to create affordable housing—as DeSales did in 
Fox Park by buying vacant small apartment buildings and using the Low 
Income Tax Credit to restore them—or set aside land and buildings for 
future affordable-housing development, if and when the market starts 
to move. Cities often own land and buildings in such areas, often seized 
years ago for nonpayment of property taxes. They can keep them off the 
market as it warms up, reusing them for affordable-housing develop- 
ment at a pace that will not undermine the area’s revival. 

Cities already provide incentives like tax abatements, as in Philadel- 
phia, to encourage private developers to build for the growing demand 
for upscale apartments and condos driven by Young Grads and others. 
Other cities beside Chicago are starting to require developers who get 
those incentives to provide at least a small amount of affordable hous- 
ing. Cities are limited in what they can offer, but state governments 
could do a lot more. They could provide cities with a double benefit by 
adding incentives—in the form of low-interest financing, tax credits for 
developers, and more—contingent on providing some affordable hous- 
ing. Those incentives could both help jump-start private market-rate 
development in many areas where it is still an iffy financial proposition, 
gradually adding to the affordable-housing stock and fostering inte- 
grated communities. 
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Ultimately, it keeps coming down to the point that if we as a nation 
truly want to solve these problems, we will need to provide public 
resources to do so. To believe that our housing crisis can be solved oth- 
erwise is self-delusion. 


Quality of Life and the Poverty Ghetto 


In the meantime, as important as it is to build affordable housing in 
places of opportunity throughout every region, and to ensure that 
low-income families have a place in each city’s reviving neighborhoods, 
for the foreseeable future those options will be available for only a small 
percentage of the millions of families and individuals who currently live 
in high-poverty and declining neighborhoods. Equity demands that 
both attention and resources be focused on those areas. As I discussed 
earlier, the likelihood of most high-poverty ghetto areas reviving as long 
as they remain areas of concentrated poverty is slim. That does not mean 
they cannot be far better places to live. Instead, we need to make a con- 
certed effort to improve the quality of life in these areas, to the extent 
possible enabling the families who live there to have a safe and healthy 
environment, both in their homes and on the street, in which to live 
their lives. 

I’ve covered many of the pieces of what that would entail in chapter 9, 
so I will revisit them only briefly here. Creating a healthy physical envi- 
ronment is the starting point. That means demolishing vacant, derelict 
buildings and turning vacant lots into attractive green areas. Making sure 
that streets and sidewalks are safe and in good condition and that street- 
lights work, along with planting shade trees, all contribute to creating a 
healthy environment. Low-income homeowners should be given finan- 
cial help to fix up their homes so that they have healthy and safe indoor 
environments and can stay in their homes rather than have to move. 
Proactive rental regulation, cracking down on abusive landlords, partic- 
ularly those who take advantage of the generous rent ceilings under the 
voucher program, will improve conditions for millions of renters. 

These measures cost money, to be sure, but far less than most big- 
ticket projects. As little as $10,000 can go a long way toward making a 
small house livable for an elderly homeowner; $10 million can transform 
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the lives of 1,000 such homeowners. And just $1,000 to $1,500 can 
transform a trash-strewn vacant lot into an attractive green space. Rental 
property regulation can pay for itself through licensing fees and penal- 
ties. Municipal public works departments have budgets, although never 
as much as they would like, for street and sidewalk repair. As important 
as money is, it is even more important to spend whatever money is avail- 
able in a serious, coordinated fashion so that it adds up to more than the 
sum of its parts. 

Finally, without greater public safety for people in these neighbor- 
hoods, much of this effort is likely to be for naught. As with so many 
other needed changes, this is not simply a matter of changing the way in 
which the police allocate resources and personnel, but also changing sys- 
tems and ways of behavior that are deeply embedded in the distinctive, 
insular culture of American and particularly urban police departments. 
‘That culture, in turn, is interwoven with the power networks that under- 
lie the policies the city chooses and the decisions it makes about policing. 
At the same time, the violence of the inner city is not simply a reflection 
of police culture, but of forces of social and behavioral instability that 
have emerged over generations and become embedded into the fabric 
of many neighborhoods. 

‘Those need to be addressed if significant change is going to take place, 
and it is still unclear how. As J. D. Vance writes in his moving book Hi//- 
billy Elegy of the white Appalachian community in which he was raised, 
“People sometimes ask whether I think there’s anything we can do to 
‘solve’ the problems of my community. I know what they’re looking for: 
a magical public policy solution or an innovative government program. 
But these problems of family, faith, and culture aren't like a Rubik’s Cube, 
and I don't think that solutions (as most understand the term) really 
exist.”'° In some respects, as the people who can get out continue to do 
so, whether from the inner city of Cleveland or the hollows of the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, these problems become increasingly intractable. 

‘The interplay between people and place is a complicated one. It is a 
safe bet that few of the inner-city children who go on to graduate from 
college after graduating from Match or a KIPP school will come back 
to live in their old neighborhoods. Even if they come back to St. Louis 
or Boston, they'll most probably move to better neighborhoods—in 
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the city or in its suburbs—which they can now afford thanks to their 
education and skills, and which reflect their new preferences and tastes. 
If people now living in Sandtown-Winchester or Homewood get good 
jobs as a result of the sorts of programs to create job opportunities 
that I described earlier in this chapter, most of them will also leave for 
greener pastures. 

Whatever some ideologues or advocates might say, this is a good 
thing. Yes, the world contains a small number of self-sacrificing souls 
who devote their lives to working on behalf of their people or their 
community, but they are outliers. We celebrate them, but few of us want 
to emulate them. The purpose of an equity strategy is to give people 
opportunities to live lives that have meaning and value to them, not 
to some third-party arbiter, and to raise their families in safe, healthy 
homes and environments. If our efforts can undo the practices that have 
barred millions of people from those opportunities, and empower them 
to make their own choices and live such lives, then those are efforts well 
worth making. 

What that means for the neighborhoods where they come from 
depends on a lot of things. The more the neighborhood improves while 
they are improving their own life chances, the more likely they are to stay 
or come back to the neighborhood. Whether that happens will depend 
in part on public policies and public actions, but probably even more on 
the ability of the people who live in the neighborhood to, in Jane Jacobs's 
words I quoted earlier, “keep sufficiently abreast of its problems so that it 
is not destroyed by them.” J. D. Vance is right: we can't solve everything 
with a government program. 

An important mechanism by which successful neighborhoods— 
whatever their racial and economic makeup—do this is known as “col- 
lective efficacy,” a term coined by Harvard sociologist Bob Sampson." 
Collective efficacy can be described as the ability of a community to 
establish norms and enforce them in the neighborhood through infor- 
mal means of social control. This is basically what the much-abused 
cliché “it takes a village . . .”is about. A large body of research has found 
that the level of collective efficacy—as measured by tools developed by 
Sampson and his colleagues—is a powerful determinant of both the 
level of actual crime and the fear of crime in a neighborhood. 
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Our understanding of how collective efficacy comes about, and how 
it can be instilled where it does not currently exist, is far from complete. 
If distressed, high-poverty urban neighborhoods are to have a serious 
shot at a better, healthier, and more stable future, efforts to build greater 
neighborhood cohesion and collective efficacy need to go hand in hand 
with efforts to address the neighborhood’s physical environment and 
build a better quality of life. Collective efficacy, however, is not a function 
of the formal organizational or institutional structure in a neighborhood; 
it is more osmotic, a function of the neighborhood’s culture. Still, the 
process of building such a culture may begin with building the sort of 
organizational structures that bring people together. In the end, though, 
some neighborhoods will put the pieces together, stabilize, and perhaps 
in time revive. Others will not. 


The Cities Left Behind 


Implicitly or explicitly, most of what I’ve written up to now applies most 
directly to the larger and relatively more-successful legacy cities. Cities 
like Baltimore or Pittsburgh have large numbers of jobs to offer, are 
attracting billions of dollars in private investment, and are seeing people 
moving in rather than just moving out. This is not true of large numbers 
of smaller cities and factory towns, places that were once hubs of indus- 
try and commerce. While a few have found a path to revival, more are 
struggling, and many seem to have few options with which to rebuild 
their shattered economies. 

As a nation, we must decide what we want the future of these cities 
to be. Our present course relegates many cities to a sort of limbo, where, 
despite their best efforts, they drift gradually downward, losing jobs, 
becoming gradually poorer, and offering progressively less hope for those 
who live there. Is this the only vision that we have for hundreds of small 
cities and towns that dot the American heartland? 

‘That would be, in my opinion, tragic. These cities are not disposable 
places, roadkill on the highway of capitalist creative destruction. They are 
real places, with rich histories, full of real people. They have real assets. 
As Catherine Tumber, who chronicles the current state and prospects 
of small cities in her book Small, Gritty, and Green, writes, they “have 
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population density and the capacity for much more. They also have land 
assets .. . [and they] have manufacturing infrastructure and workforce 
skills that can be retooled for the production of renewable technologies.” 
She concludes that “we are on the brink of a third Industrial Revolution, 
and these cities are highly suited to play a central part in it.” 

I am somewhat less optimistic than Tumber, but I share her convic- 
tion that the value is there if it can be unlocked. The question is two- 
fold: first, is there a path to prosperity for the small cities and towns of 
industrial America, and second, if there is, will it benefit everyone or, as 
in many of the larger cities currently, just a few? 

While no economic development strategy will work for long if it 
doesn't make economic sense, small industrial cities are highly logical 
places for future manufacturing in the United States, as the contin- 
ued vitality of industry in cities like Kalamazoo or Grand Rapids, or 
smaller places like Hickory, North Carolina, suggests. Many small cities 
have ample land; good, affordable housing; a reservoir of skilled labor; 
and proximity to major markets. The Youngstown Technology Incu- 
bator, named by the University Business Incubator Index in 2014 as 
the “world’s best business incubator associated with a university,” has 
helped create nearly 2,000 jobs in northeastern Ohio since 2012, includ- 
ing many in advanced manufacturing.’ This may not be many, true, but 
it’s an important beginning. Meanwhile, thanks largely to the presence 
of Youngstown State University, downtown Youngstown has seen the 
first signs of revival. Ornate 1920s office buildings are being converted 
to apartments, and restaurants and coffee places are opening up. 

Elsewhere in the city, the Youngstown Neighborhood Development 
Corporation has helped spur new life through its array of programs 
and initiatives. What YNDC does could be replicated in many other 
small cities similar to Youngstown, although finding people like its 
dynamic executive director Ian Beniston will not be easy. Danville, Vir- 
ginia, has just created a citywide development corporation modeled after 
Youngstown’. In places like the Monongahela Valley, where no single 
town could potentially support such an organization, a single regional 
YNDC-like entity might be set up to work in five or ten different com- 
munities. This will cost some money, to be sure. But when one thinks that 
for around $250 million—less than the cost of a single stadium and not 
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even a rounding error in the federal budget—we could have a national 
program that would support over a hundred YNDC clones around the 
country, it is clear that money doesn’t have to be an obstacle. 

‘There are many things that can be done to help build local economies 
in small industrial cities. Universities like Youngstown State or the Uni- 
versity of Michigan—Flint can become important anchors, particularly 
if more housing can be built to get currently commuting students to live 
downtown or in nearby neighborhoods. Programs to encourage univer- 
sity personnel and hospital employees, as well as city police officers and 
firefighters, to become homeowners in the city would help. Coupled 
with the efforts of a YNDC-type organization, those efforts could instill 
new life in some of the city’s neighborhoods, and increase small-business 
opportunities in the city. 

Carefully designed incentives to entice manufacturing back to small 
cities or build on what’s still there, where the conditions are conducive 
to its success, should be pursued. The Ironworks in Beloit, once the home 
of the Beloit Corporation, is now being resuscitated by Diane Hendriks 
and has thirteen separate businesses occupying a million square feet of 
space. There are few if any industrial behemoths that will take over an 
entire multimillion-square-foot factory, but there many small ones that 
might want some space in one. If every small city had access to funds 
to restore their surviving manufacturing plants, similar to what is hap- 
pening in Beloit, and to create incubators like Youngstown’s, the results 
might be amazing. The point is, it’s not going to be about finding a magic 
bullet; rather, it’s a step-by-step, bit-by-bit process of rebuilding. 

‘There are some serious difficulties, though. First, few small cities have 
the capacity—financial, managerial, or technical—to put the pieces 
together. Without YNDC, the city of Youngstown would be hard- 
pressed to do even a fraction of what that organization does; in fact, the 
city looks to YNDC to provide services, from master planning to blight 
removal, that in a larger or more capable city would be provided by city 
government. Few cities would know how to put together a transfor- 
mative economic development or neighborhood revitalization strategy, 
even if they had the money. 

Second, it is hard to imagine any plausible strategy for bringing 
back more than a fraction of the jobs that existed in a Youngstown or a 
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Johnstown fifty years ago. In the past few years, a new state-of-the-art 
steel mill has been built in Youngstown on the site of one of the old 
ones that closed in the 1970s. The old one employed 15,000 people. The 
new one on its site employs 350 to create products of comparable value. 
Moreover, they aren't the same kind of jobs. They demand reading, writ- 
ing, math, and other skills vastly beyond those required of a steelworker 
a hundred years ago—and far less brawn. They often require a degree 
from a technical school or community college. 

This is not true everywhere. Many small cities and towns, particularly 
those whose industrial history had less to do with vast steel plants than 
with smaller firms making more specialized products, may be able to 
build healthy local economies around a manufacturing base, particularly 
if they can somehow overcome the pervasive prejudice among younger 
generations—and their teachers and mentors—that the only good jobs 
are the ones only available to those with college degrees. These same 
places, with their generally affordable housing, can offer the people who 
get factory jobs a first-rate quality of life. 

We don’t know whether there are more small places like Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa, where the number of manufacturing jobs has doubled since 
2002 and hundreds of well-paying jobs are going begging, or more 
still-struggling places like Aliquippa and Johnstown out there, but the 
fact remains that there will still be many places, particularly in the Rust 
Belt heartland, where there will be too few jobs, while too many of the 
people who live there, struggling to get by, will never have a chance to 
fill them. Meanwhile, large numbers of men, who bore the brunt of the 
decline of blue-collar jobs over the past decade, shun jobs that open up 
in fields like health care, traditionally seen as woman’s work. As Harvard 
economist Lawrence Katz argues, it’s “looking for the job you used to 
have.” “It’s not a skill mismatch,” he adds, “but an identity mismatch. 
It’s not that they couldn't become a health worker, it’s that they have 
backward views of what their identity is.” 

Ultimately, no program can help those who cannot help themselves. 
This is not only about capacity, important as that is, but about a state 
of mind. As Richard Longworth, a clearheaded writer about the Mid- 
west and its struggles, writes, “After a while, a town forgets how to earn 
a living, just as an unemployed worker loses the skills that made him 
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employable.” He quotes an analyst who works in small cities in Indiana, 
and who, not surprisingly, didn’t want his name used. “There’s a malaise 
here,” he told Longworth. “A defeatist attitude. People have been so beat 
down by layoffs, they don’t have the will.” 

And then, finally, what if cities like Flint or Danville get their act 
together, and everything I’ve described above falls into place, and yet 
nothing changes for a lot of people—what then? There may not be 
enough new jobs, particularly jobs wanted by men like the one who 
told reporter Claire Cain Miller, “I was a welder—that’s all I know 


how to do,”'® 


and—an even bigger question mark: whether they will be 
able to qualify for whatever new jobs are created. Ambitious, energetic 
young people will still go off to college and, for the most part, not come 
back. The Walmart on the highway outside town is still the area’s larg- 
est employer, and downtown is still dominated by government offices, 
social service agencies, and vacant storefronts. Things may be better, but 
for many people they’re not good. 

Often, that may be the best that one can hope for. Many of America’s 
small legacy cities, and even more of its old mill towns, exist because of 
a set of conditions that existed a hundred or more years ago. Those con- 
ditions are gone, probably forever. Conditions are very different today. 
‘They may offer some opportunities to revive some cities and towns, but 
not all, and not back to the way that they were fifty or a hundred years 
ago. Some places, like the small mill towns of the Mon Valley, lack even 
the modest prospects of a Flint or a Youngstown. The urban transfer- 
payment economy, though, will make sure that they do not disappear, 
unlike the mining towns of the 1800s, or the ancient Roman port city 
of Classe. 

From a public policy standpoint, the future of those places, or of the 
many people elsewhere that revival is unlikely to touch, poses a difficult 
quandary. Should our country—by which I really mean our state and 
federal governments—perpetuate their current posture, which is to allow 
these people and places to remain in a state of permanent near-poverty 
and frustration sustained by transfer payments, or should we intervene 
to create more-substantial local economies, but sustained by the public 
sector rather than the private market? Or should we try to hasten their 
demise, in the case of many of the mill towns, or their further shrinkage, 
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in the case of small cities whose economic potential still falls short of 
being able to sustain their current populations? 

‘The last approach—intervening to hasten their shrinkage or even 
their extinction—is most probably a nonstarter, for many reasons, but 
the former—bolstering their public-sector economies—is worth taking 
more seriously. Public intervention to create a more substantial local 
economy would mean, above all, creating a major publicly funded jobs 
and training program designed to meet the needs of these places for 
better home health care for the elderly and disabled, recreation programs 
for the children growing up in these towns, and programs to improve 
the physical environment of the towns and cities—rebuilding infrastruc- 
ture, demolishing or restoring vacant buildings, creating parks and open 
spaces, planting trees and tending community farms, and more. Cer- 
tainly, there is no shortage of legitimate needs that could be filled. And, 
albeit with some but not unreasonable effort, such a training program 
could give people real skills and meaningful work that mattered, rather 
than being a make-work program. 

There’s a part of me that likes the idea. But another part of me starts 
to raise questions. First, there’s the old moral hazard issue. If such an 
option were readily available, why would any city or town do the hard, 
slow work of trying to rebuild their economy through the private sector 
if a far easier federally funded alternative were available? Perhaps there 
might be a way to design a federal program in a way that assistance 
would somehow be proportional to local effort, but that might turn 
out to be either fiendishly complicated or wildly bureaucratic, or both. 
Either way, it would also be very expensive. 

‘The second question is whether one could even justify a program 
that was specifically limited to the nation’s small industrial cities and 
mill towns. Indeed, one shouldn't. There are many places in the United 
States beyond the Midwestern Rust Belt, particularly in the rural Deep 
South and the Western plains, where conditions are not that different. 
A long-term, serious and not make-work jobs program, though, tied to 
persistent high unemployment and poverty, for those areas where there 
is no realistic way of creating enough private-sector jobs, wherever in 
the United States it might be, might be worth thinking about seriously. 
Depending on what happens to the future of work over the coming 
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decades, this issue may become a matter of far broader national concern, 
touching many other people and places, than is currently the case. 


Sustaining Revival 


Without sustained revival, there are few prospects for expanding oppor- 
tunities. While a rising tide does not lift all boats, a growing pie is needed 
if opportunities for some are to be increased without taking them away 
from others. The revival of legacy cities during the past fifteen or twenty 
years has opened the door for the first time to ways of thinking about 
social equity that are also about opportunity, rather than merely varia- 
tions on a theme of shared poverty. Growth not only means that there 
are more resources to share, but that people and institutions are more 
open to sharing them with others. 

‘The history of cities as well as the uncertainties of the present, though, 
teach us that we should never take revival or prosperity for granted. Not 
even Pittsburgh, recently heralded as a “global innovation city” and with 
a growing collection of glowing press clippings, can rest on its laurels.’” 
Any city that truly believes that it has it made is deluding itself. There 
are too many question marks. Can cities count on continued growth 
in higher education and health care? Can they count on continued in- 
migration of Young Grads, or will their influx dwindle in coming years; 
and if it does, can cities replace them with baby boomers or immigrants? 
Will the Young Grads already in the cities stay there as they begin to 
raise families, or will they follow their parents’ example and move to the 
suburbs? Will the federal government continue to provide the modest 
social safety net and support system for cities that they have provided, 
in some cases since the 1930s and in others since the 1960s or 1970s, or 
is even that pittance in doubt? 

Many of the steps that cities can take to foster equity and oppor- 
tunity will also strengthen the cities’ revival. Building a stronger, more 
highly skilled local workforce is one of the most valuable things, if not 
the most valuable thing, any city can do to strengthen its local economy 
and enhance its competitive position nationally and globally. In their 
recent report heralding Pittsburgh’s emerging innovation economy, the 
Brookings Institution raised a red flag. “At projected population levels, 
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current labor force participation rates, and workforce skill levels,” the 
authors write, “Pittsburgh will not be able to meet the demands of grow- 
ing advanced industries.”"* 

A strong IT sector requires far more than analysts with advanced 
degrees; as one Pittsburgh CEO told the Brookings team, “Seventy-five 
percent of the IT jobs in the company don't require a four-year degree.” 
‘The same is true of other sectors. Moreover, building a strong workforce 
not only helps support existing firms and helps them grow, it also attracts 
others, building the agglomeration economies that strong cities need. 

A better quality of life, better schools, and a safer environment ben- 
efit everyone. The fact that large parts of many cities are far safer today 
than they were in the 1990s has certainly been a major factor in those 
cities’ revival, but neither the safety nor the revival have spread to many 
other parts of those same cities. Similarly, although experts may disagree 
about how many Young Grads want to stay in cities as they begin to raise 
families, there’s no doubt that some do, and that schools—as well as 
safety—will play a major part in their decision. The families moving to 
Southwest Garden and nearby neighborhoods in St. Louis in the hope 
of getting their kids into the City Garden charter school are not unique. 

At the same time, while building the economic strength of their 
existing residents, cities also need to pursue other strategies that focus 
directly on building stronger and more-diversified local and regional 
economies, and continuing to draw—and retain—a diverse population. 
‘The extent to which cities as diverse as Baltimore and Dayton are eco- 
nomically dependent on “eds and meds” may not be a good model for 
future prosperity or growth. Baltimore, with institutions of global reach, 
appears to be in a much stronger position than Dayton, but it cannot 
assume that it has found a successful long-term sustainability formula. 

Cities must diversify their economies if they are to continue their 
revival. Pittsburgh may be well on the way to a diverse, robust economy; 
as the Brookings report comments, the Pittsburgh area “is a powerhouse 
in fields like robotics, gerontology, critical care, artificial intelligence, cell 
and tissue engineering, neurotrauma, and software.””° Other cities, like 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, are trying to leverage their medical institu- 
tions into new sectors like biotechnology, while trying to build tourism 
and convention business into a significant economic sector. Advanced 
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manufacturing is another opportunity for older cities. According to 
Change the Equation, an organization that promotes STEM literacy 
in American education, Detroit, Grand Rapids, and Toledo are among 
the top five cities nationally in terms of growth in that sector. Cities 
must be realistic about their strengths and weaknesses, focusing on those 
areas where they have potential competitive advantages, and resisting 
the tendencies either to copy a successful effort in a city of different size 
and with very different characteristics, or to jump on the “flavor of the 
month” bandwagon. 

In that light, economic thinking needs to be regional, not narrowly 
local. Growth in good jobs throughout the region benefits central cities, 
not least in that it increases opportunities for city residents—particularly 
if combined with transportation improvements—far beyond what may 
be possible within the central city itself. Regional growth draws new 
people and companies to the region; the stronger and more attractive 
a city is, the more likely a significant share of those new people and 
companies will end up in the city rather than its surrounding suburbs. 
Cities need actively to identify and foster those economic sectors that 
can become regional magnets, including specialized retail and services, 
restaurants, and entertainment districts. Washington Avenue in St. 
Louis is a regional mecca for young people, while Cleveland’s Playhouse 
Square, which bills itself as “the country’s largest performing-arts center 
outside of New York,” draws over a million visitors per year from a vast 
hinterland to its theaters and other performing arts venues.”! It is not 
just a local, but a regional, asset. 

At the same time, cities need to be thinking far more productively 
about how to draw and retain populations that are more diverse—not 
just economically, but in terms of their household type, age, and origin 
as well. A few cities like Philadelphia, and organizations like Global 
Detroit, have begun to focus on drawing immigrants. That’s important, 
but only one part of a larger picture. In fact, as I’ve traveled and talked 
to people in the older industrial cities, I've noticed a strange disconnect. 
Few cities are thinking about how to draw and retain peop/e; they’re 
thinking about how to draw developers, out of a sort of “if you build it, 
they will come” state of mind. If we can get developers to build, they 
believe, developers will figure out how to get the people. Not so. 
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